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| ef 
|is the sort that best reveals such a life. I do 


Che Musical Cimes not propose to take space here and perhaps 


bore the reader with a record of the complete 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR ‘analysis I have made, unless my conclusions are 
disputed and the Editor wishes. Enough here 
NOVEMBER 1 192s now to give its results. 


Of the twenty songs which make up the 
(Pen Lae op Coneuney sas Face 1008) ‘ Miillerlieder ’ nine a: in verse form, Pe use 
emenemnens an the Da Capo, and the remainder are ‘ written 
? “ _.... » out.” An example of each should serve our 
SCHUBERT AND MELODIC DESIGN present purpose. 
By RUTLAND BOUGHTON The first song, ‘Das Wandern,’ is one of 
simple verse-form : 





(Concluded from October number, page 887) 


Having to some extent traced the course of pp, ¢, 4 Pbtaselettering) 
Schubert's divergence from the Italian view- 3 ->y—>—>—\—-s 75 #5 —— st 
point of Mozart to the real originality of the £ —— === === ———— 
folk-singer, carrying with him all that he could |_A (Group lettering) 
of those additional powers of instrumental 
expression which had been evolved by Beet- 
hoven, and remembering that he was still fain 
of large forms and of dramatic expression, we 
find that towards the end of his seventeenth 
year he has established his idea of song-form 
according to the following principles : 











1. Verse form in preference to the cheap and 
easy Da Capo ; 


2. The paramount importance of the vocal | ~». =rEe= = a—- - 
line ; Gia eres Senet 


3. A definite reversion to the manner of folk- 
song, enriched by the possibilities of 
melodic growth disclosed by Beethoven | That, I think, needs little comment. It grows 
and akin to the methods of the builders of | according to Nature rather than to plan. The 
Gothic—offering solid chunks of tune! themes issue from each other, and while the 
within a large musical design, much as relation of the last phrases to the earlier ones 
figure-sculpture was incorporated into the is obvious, it is much to be doubted whether 
general scheme of cathedral building ; they were deliberately so arranged ; they were, 

4. The most economical relation between the | I imagine, the subconscious echo of the earlier 
vocal and instrumental parts—a thing phrases in the composer's mind. Though I 
which Beethoven had failed to effect; and have simplified the analysis by reducing its 

5. The establishment of the cyclical form details to the shortest units of phrase-form, it 
outlined by Beethoven in ‘ An die ferne | Quite clear that ‘ Das Wandern is couched 
Geliebte,’ but spoiled by the greater com- | 1 One of the commonest forms of folk-song, 
poser’s last-minute reversion to the fussy namely AABA, but developed with delicious 
Italian opera coda. melodic skill, in that the B or contrasting 

phrase is repeated sequentially, and the return 
It only remains to analyse songs from one of of the A phrase hinted rather than declared. 
Schubert’s three cycles, to show how the first | The phrase units are lettered above, and the 


three principles were carried out in the fullness | related groups below, the music-type. 
of his powers. I choose the ‘ Miillerlieder.’ Of the four songs whic h use the Da Capo the 

The advantage of the cyclical form to most interesting is, perhaps, ‘ Mein! ’ 
Schubert lay in the fact that he could 
explore a larger world of experience and| Ex.7%,4 
maintain the more exquisite nature of his és 
own special art-form, with its somewhat 
parochial view-point. As compared with 
the cosmic adventures of Beethoven, Schubert 
was as a villager staying at home, watching | @iES SIS = 
clouds and stars, men and women, some- ‘ 
times reading a book, but never ashamed 
of his limitations and even asserting their value. | _ 
The ‘ Miillerlieder’ offer expressions of such n| 
natural and simple life, and their melodic design 

B 
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Here the melodic growth is more involved and 
interesting, but the folk-form is at the root of 


it all. A is twice repeated sequentially, the 
second time being extended Beethovenwise ; 
B is so closely related to A that one hesitates 
to name it as a distinct phrase, and I was only 
prevented from doing so by the need to show 
the essential difference between the Italian 
methods most perfectly used by Mozart and the 





section we might almost have lettered the 
analysis as CDCDC. 

Then follows the Da Capo with, however, an 
additional three bars extending the F phrase. 
Schubert does not always use the same words 


f} in his Da Capos (or whatever the right plural 


| is for the poor things) ; here he does—but with 
what a difference of intention and effect! The 
| Italian form is to gather up a dissolute collection 
| of phrases into an appearance of moral! stability. 
| Schubert’s Da Capo is a necessity indicated by 
the dramatic expression. In all the lovely 
universe the miller’s maid is the loveliest thing, 
and the lover is not going to end his song on 
any note but just his possession of her. I do 
not know whether the return to the first verse 


| was or was not indicated by Wilhelm Miiller, 


the author of the words; and Schubert was 
quite capable of undertaking such a thing on 
his own account. Here it is of importance for 
us to understand the poetic nature of this 
Da Capo, arising in the same sort of feeling as 
many refrains in folk-songs, and not at all ina 
formal need to complete a work of art in an 
approved fashion. 

Of the seven more complex forms in the 
‘ Miillerlieder’ perhaps the most interesting is 
No. 12—‘ Pause.’ To deprive this of its 
pianoforte part is partly to hide the line of the 
melodic design ; but as no one will deny that 





natural methods used by Schubert, the former 
wasteful, the latter economical of melodic form ; | 
therefore I have given the Italian form an 
advantage in the comparison by naming all 
differing phrases as new ones, even when the | 
likeness is close as in A and B above. C, D,| 
and E are also related to A ; so the whole lovely | 
melodic growth from A to F is really the develop- | 
ment of a single tune-thought, and the entire 
section might fairly be lettered ABAB. The 
F as marked above is extended on its repetition 
to form a link with the next section: 
































H and J 


A similar method is pursued here. 
are closely related to G, L is derived from the 





second (varied) statement of J; so that in this 


the artistic value of Schubert’s accompaniments 
is much higher than of those derived from the 
Italian tradition, even when handled with the 
genius of a Mozart, the student will understand 
that the beauty of the complete design is 
enormously enhanced by the thematic material 
presented by the pianoforte. Here we have 
only to establish the folk-influence in one of the 
more complicated examples of Schubert's art : 
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In this song also we find that the plan of 
setting phrase against phrase is associated with 
an advanced conception of thematic evolution. 
B is so definitely derived from A that it scarcely 
deserves naming as a separate phrase. The 
germ of the phrase labelled C is first stated in 
the accompaniment, and by its repetition there 
during the next phrase relates D both to A 
and to C. Perhaps it would be straining a 
point to suggest E as being related to A, but 
its step movement within the interval of a fourth 
certainly makes an aural impression of relation- 
ship, and F is more obviously evolved from C: 


Seconp VERSE, 
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G, again, issues from A, while H and J have 
the effect of being entirely new material. So 
in the first half of the song there are two distinct 
phrase-groups, one derived from A, the other 
from C, with E as an interpolation. In the second 
half the influence of A is heard in five phrases 





l 


out of ten, again a separate E phrase gives the 
awaited balance to the isolated theme in verse 1, 
and instead of the C phrases of the first 
| verse there are two new phrases. Therefore 
if we ignore the manner in which the themes are 
varied in the course of their evolution, and 
name them in phrases according to their origin, 
as above underwritten, the complete song 
should be lettered AAAABBBBCBBAAACAA 
DEDE. 

I fear that the very sight of that tiresome 
alphabetical plan will frighten some readers ; 
but—and especially if they are composers—I 
think the matter is worth consideration, because 
it shows how, within a very narrow range of 
thematic invention and with the strictest regard 
for architectural order, a great variety of 
melodic design is possible. Consider that out 
of the twenty-one vocal phrases of the song, 
fifteen issue from the two chief phrases (those 

marked A and C). Trace the manner of the 
evolution of the ideas: how, for instance, A is 
stated, repeated with a decoration, repeated 
again in part twice over,* repeated again with 
a variation in the launching of it ; how it unites 
with C to colour the D phrase, is stated again 
in the second verse, yet again with another 
variation, how its B-form is raised a scale-degree 
and varied, so that it almost sounds like a new 
thought, how it is twisted round in its G-form 
—all that is an example of natural economy 
and vital increase beside which the formal 
balance of phrases in a Mozart Symphony and 
the thematic irresponsibility of ‘ Voi che sapete ’ 
are respectively enchained and wasteful. 

The comparison is important, for it is the 
musical translation of life itself. The Renais- 
sance spirit with its popes who were poisoners 
and its princes who were brigands developed a 
formal art which was comparatively expression- 
less and a luxury art which was extravagant ; 
those were the things which attained their most 
perfect and least harmful expressions, first in 
Palladian architecture and meaningless orna- 
ment, finally in the Mozart Symphony and opera. 
The suppressed Christian spirit was all the time 
seeking an equivalent for the lost expression 
of its Gothic cathedrals. That urgent reaction 
is best proved in music by Beethoven's efforts 
to regain mastery over polyphonic forms, and 
by Schubert's efforts to re-establish the common 
music of the folk. Such a song as ‘ Pause’ is 
significant not only in ‘its beauties but in what 
appear to be at first its imperfections. The 
song is not condemned before composition to a 
Da Capo or any other formula ; it grows from 
phrase to phrase according to the immediate 
need for expression, and when it must throw out 
an odd theme for the sake of reality it does so 
without regard to immediate consequences, just 
as for true expression of feeling Schubert had 





* Compare also the form of the first four phrases with that of the 


tune from the Choral Symphony, ‘Das Wandern,’ and hundreds of 
folk-songs of the same form. 
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to use the E phrase which at first stands out in | realise is that his art is fine in spite of its im- 
disconnected fashion, so far as the first verse is| perfections, and it is fine because he re-estab- 
concerned. But such unbalance is borne in| lished the common tongue of folk-music as the 
mind and, when opportunity offers, a due! basis of his art, and developed it according to 
though not exact counterpart is found in the laws of real life and natural growth, rather than 
later construction of the song. Many such| according to the rules of orthodox musicians. 
unbalances occurred in the building of the/So he offers many good examples of song which 
Christian cathedrals ; and not all of them found | invert the principles of the Renaissance: for it 
their balanced completion, for the Renaissance | was not Schubert’s spirit but his form which 
spirit intervened with its square, domineering,| was economical; it was not his form but 
and hopeless conception of life and beauty./his spirit which was lavish—sometimes so 
Again, at the end of his song Schubert was| extravagant that his form tumbled down with 
faced with a fresh demand from his poet—a/|the weight that he put upon it. 





THE MIDDLE-CLASSICAL SCHUBERT 
By Eric BLom 
(Concluded from October number, page 891) 


The Vienna of the early 19th century was not 
agreat artisticenvironment. Beethoven towered 
out of it, if we survey it from Schubert’s stand- 
point and therefore overlook him, in magnificent 
isolation. Sir Henry Hadow’s assertion* that 
the three greatest artistic periods are the Athens 
of Pericles, the England of Elizabeth, and the 
Vienna of the last half of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century, is incomprehensible, 
not only because one wonders where the Italian 
Renascence and Paris under the last three 
Bourbons before the Revolution come in, but 
because one looks in vain for the great artists 
outside music who are presumably needed to 
constitute a great Viennese era. 

As regards poetry—to return to Schubert’s 
own time—we have only to look at his songs 
to find how lamentably his surroundings failed 
to provide more than passable lyrics. Painting 
was the likeable but uninspired genre art of 
which Schwind was the chief exponent. In the 
drama Grillparzer stood alone, appointed a 
classic by his own conscience and high-minded 
aims. The other and greater classical plays 
that were regularly performed came from 
Germany and abroad : Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, Calderon, Lope 
\de Vega. The opera imported Cherubini, 
|Spontini, and Rossini, the lighter French 
| wares, and, more cautiously, Méhul, Spohr, and 
|Weber. For the rest the theatre was entirely 
question which carried. the song into what| frivolous. Kotzebue and Schubert’s friend 
were unexplored emotions and _ possibilities. | Bauernfeld provided society comedy of some 
For them he must find entirely new phrases, | merit, but the type of light theatrical entertain- 
launched into the unknown as the builders of| ment that was truly characteristic of Vienna 
Gothic launched their towers and steeples. It|had only a local significance and no artistic 
would be easy to cavil at false details such as lvalue. It was the kind of popular play of 
the harmonic and melodic affirmation of the |which Raimund and (after Schubert's time) 
final words which need the less emphatic cadence | Nestroy were the great representatives, a queer 
of a question, and are set as if the question had| mixture of romantic fairy-tale, farce, mild 
already been answered. Schubert was no|satire, Singspiel, and sentimental comedy. 
perfect musician ; but we are not here concerned | 
with his petty ‘deficiences. All we need to | * Quoted by Karl Kobald in bis“ Franz Schubert.’ 








SCHUBERT'S BIRTHPLACE 
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Among the composers who provided songs for 
these shows people with no greater names than 
Umlauf, Wenzei Miiller, and Joseph Drechsler 
were the most successful. 


Schubert himself, with ‘ Die Zauberharfe,’ 
had no success in this style, though one feels 
that it should have suited him ideally with a 
little more luck in the matter of libretti. For 
in pieces such as these people of his own standing 
and outlook played a great part. The humble 
citizens were here deemed worthy of becoming 
dramatic protagonists in the place of gods, 
princes, and heroes. The plays were maudlin 
and human, tinged with sadness and comedy 
that went far towards neither extreme, smug 
and naive—in short, they represented just the 
kind of life that was Schubert’s own—mildly 
romantic, moderately dissipated, kindly, short- 
sighted, warmly emotional without frenzy, full 
of ideals that stopped short of heroic sacrifices. 
Above all, they were unencumbered by pre- 
occupations with taste. 

The citizen art-lover of Vienna in the early 
19th century certainly had no taste in the sense 
that the cultured classes of Paris and London 
had. Schubert himself had none in that sense. 
He followed the fashions affected by his fellows 
without ‘discrimination. In the churchyard 
poetry full of bones and decay, in the versified 
ghost stories which are too ridiculous even to 





be creepy, he wallowed with the best of them. 


taste ? Does it not rather show that he 
possessed, in its default, an extraordinary 
artistic instinct ? 


Since he brought his genius into the midst of 
this happy-go-lucky Viennese period, instinct 
served Schubert a great deal better than taste 
would have done. In the circumstances he 
was fortunate in escaping the gift of a share of 
the latter commodity so disproportionate to 
that of his environment as to become an 
embarrassment. The simpering poetry, the 
plodding folk-music, and the shirt-sleeved 
domestic theatre with which he was surrounded 
would have driven an artist of keener sensibility 
into inarticulate disdain. Thanks to his un- 
sophisticated, comfortable mentality he could 
produce great art of a kind without esthetic 
qualms. What he lacked in artistic fastidious- 
ness he more than replaced by an astonishingly 
responsive emotional nature, happily paired 
with immense technical facility. That this 
kind of spontaneous outpouring, uncontrolled 
by mental vigilance, is responsible for a vast 
amount of indifferent music from his pen is a 
misfortune almost nullified by his astounding 
productivity. It is, one might say, a misfortune 
he bears alone—that of having every scrap of 
his writing perpetuated in a complete edition 
such as a composer more. aware of his permanent 
importance would have circumvented by a 
timely process of selection and destruction. 


The innumerable poems extolling the charms of| We need not share in the mischief, for if we are 
individual Minnas and Emmas and Lauras, the | wise, we shall ourselves make the choice, and 
personalities of which leave us cold, were as real| 1! we retained only one-tenth of Schubert's 


to him as if each concerned his latest flame at| published work we should still have a rich 


the time of writing. The early ballads with all | treasure. 
the trappings of recitative and diminished Perhaps we are, after all, better qualified to 
seventhry were so many momentous dramas, so | select than Schubert himself would have been. 
many miniature opere serie to him. He had/Qne may well doubt whether he was a wholly 
no sense of humour (though surely a love of trustworthy judge of his own work. Not only 
fun and even of horseplay) and no apr d to he produce indifferent work complacently ; 
judgment. It is true that he wrote in this vein : | he did great work only half-consciously. Kobald 
tee i dane eli jtells us in his well-documented book that 
; th; age vcikde yp 7 sega ° lodie b: FaWs | Schubert would often, on happening to hear 
rene ak can ri > thet ms ; aaa uae aed 'a work he had written some time before, show 
stig wears rap yen . hin will guerre astonished delight at finding that he could have 
Joy. , 7 vce weed ae ay ee Om ce *}composed anything so fine. The view that he 
——" yourselt and only Cry stull comes | did not finish the eighth Symphony because he 
meen | felt he could not maintain its quality is certainly 
erroneous ; he would have cheerfully written 
a merely agreeable Scherzo and a poor Finale, 
and not even been clearly aware that they fell 
‘ . off. The case would not have been an isolated 
declaration, have turned out song after song Pie: : a ali 
rr , ; it, Perera one; existing examples of such inequality 
indifferently to great and to paltry poetry? Of) ..)’. agers : ne 
: ‘within one work can be cited (the C minor 
course, a good poem would often draw great |). ep + ot ace 
. “: | Pianoforte Sonata, for instance). 
music from him. In the early ‘Gretchen am | 
Spinnrade ’ and ‘ Erlkénig’ he was urged to an| Schubert was never assertive about his art, 
incredibly sudden florescence of mature power | as Beethoven was about his, nor prone to confide 
by the experience of encountering Goethe’s| any self-satisfaction to others, as Mozart did in 
work among the vast poetical rubbish-heap in| his ietters. This lack of confidence was a per- 
which he rummaged after fuel for his creative | sonal trait, but it was also in part due, once 
fire. But does this prove, what is disproved in | again, to his environment. He could hardly be 
a hundred instances elsewhere, that he had| expected to know that he was a great composer 





But this means nothing except that Schubert 
simply did not know a good poem from a bad | 
one, or how else could he, before and after this 
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SCHUBERT'S GRAVE AT VIENNA. HIS 


if those who surrounded him did not know it. | 
Beyond his circle of friends he was scarcely 
noticed by his fellow-citizens until nearly the 
end of his career. We cannot even be sure that 
he ever met Beethoven, who certainly did not 
know him intimately or seek his acquaintance, 
and who only on his deathbed became aware of 
the remarkable distinction of Schubert’s son 
None of these were heard in public until 1821, 
when Vogl sang ‘Erlkénig.’ About 1819 
Bauernfeld wrote that Schubert composed | 
between cares and worries, unknown, without | 


ZS. 


| nowadays. 


BODY WAS BROUGHT HERE IN 1888 


name, his talent appreciated only by a few 


friends. In 1820 ‘ Die Zauberharfe’ and the 
operetta, “Die Zwillingsbriider,’ were treated 
by the critics with greater or less benevolence 
as the works of an obscure beginner, and the 
latter had with the public only the kind of 
success that a musical comedy would have 
It was ignored by musicians. 
‘ Rosamunde,’ in 1823, was professionally cold- 
shouldered in much the same way, and within 
two years of Schubert’s death it was still possible 
for Eybler, who became Court Capellmetster in 
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Schubert had applied to the Emperor, to frus- 
trate the appointment by saying that he had 
never heard a single work of the applicant’s. 
Even at the very end of his career the critics 
were still guarded and patronising. One of 
them pointed out maliciously after a concert 
that Schubert’s friends did not stint applause, 
while another ranked him with the smaller stars 
which pale before the comet in the musical 
firmament, the comet being no other than 
Paganini. 

It is fair to add that Schubert himself was 
bowled over by Paganini’s witchery. In his 
appraisement of others he was no more sure 
than in his self-knowledge. 
he liked, or deplored the absence of, only the 
qualities he wished to find there. ‘ Freischiitz ’ 


attracted him for what it had of Lieblichkeit, ' 


‘Euryanthe ’ he disliked because it was lacking 
in Gemiitlichkeit. That is it, Gemiitlichkett, that 
easeful and homespun German cheeriness for 
which no other language has a precise word ; 
for this above all he strove to find a new musical 
expression, and it is the greatest triumph of 
his personality to have found the ideal artistic 
utterance of this most characteristic aspect of 
the Viennese middle class. He is nowhere more 
wholly and lovably himself than in the be- 
slippered contentment of such a song as ‘ Der 
Einsame,’ nowhere more at ease with his Muse 
than where he echoes the popular entertain- 
ments of the Sperl, the Tivoli, or the Prater, 
and is, in company with his fellow-citizens, 
noble and sentimental in waltz time. He had 
less than any great composer a notion that he 
was a classic. His art is humble, familiar, 
averse to riding the high horse. But if it is 


succession to Salieri, and for a post under whom | has a kind of independent existence like a pic- 





In Weber’s operas | 





pedestrian, it was the first music to teach us 
this—that one possessed of instinctive genius | 
need not ostentatiously bestride Pegasus in| 
order to be a great poet. 





IMITATION AND SUGGESTION 
By W. S. DREW 
:. 


We shall probably avoid some of the confusions 
that are often to be found in discussions about | 
art if we attack the question of song-interpre- 
tation by considering first what happens to the 
listener. We may go and see a picture which | 
is hung in some gallery whenever we please 
with a fair amount of confidence that it will | 
be, for all practical purposes, the same on each | 
occasion. This kind of thing is 


ture. But the ‘song’ which we buy is no more 
than a set of printed instructions from the 
composer how to produce a certain series of 
sounds: it does not have a real existence 
as a set of stimuli to the listener until some one 
actually starts singing. Of the various inter- 
pretations that the listener may hear, which is 
really the song? The poor thing seems to be 
reduced to a kind of hypostatical condition 
similar to that of the imaginary ideal player in 
the golf world, so that if some one sang badly 
he might be said to be ‘ four down to Bogey.’ 

The only person who is in a position to settle 
the matter definitely is the composer himself. 
The composing really consists in the orderly 
arrangement of his thoughts, and not in the 
writing down of the conventional signs for such 
thoughts on paper, though this latter process 
may be of assistance to him. 

So far as the listener is concerned, when he 
goes to a concert to hear some new work the 
song is what he hears from the singer. The 
singer’s business is to produce the vocal equiva- 
lent of the ideas of the composer as nearly as 
possible. His power to do so depends primarily 
upon his ability to interpret to himself all the 
signs which the composer has written, and 
afterwards upon his ability to turn these into 
the auditory stimuli which will cause the 
imagination of the listener to work in certain 
specific directions. The painter can paint his 
own picture, the composer usually has to get 
some one else to do this for him. If he is not a 
singer himself he can do no more than give his 
interpreter a set of instructions; if he is com- 
posing a symphony or opera he can never do 
more than that. 

But even now we have not gone quite far 
enough, for the song finally has its being in the 
brain of the listener. Anatole France sums up 
the matter in words that I have quoted else- 
where : 

* En vain la main de I’artiste sera inspirée 
et savante, le son qu'elle rendra dépend de 
la qualité de nos cordes intimes.’ 


Thus a singer with a voice of a particular 


|quality may, by the singing of a few words, 
|arouse in a sensitive listener feelings and 


associations of which the singer himself is quite 
ignorant. Vivid visual memories may be 
aroused in the minds of certain listeners by the 


| singing of a song such as ‘ Morgen,’ of Strauss ; 
| and if the singer is himself weak in the visualising 


faculty they may be memories and imaginings 
which not only do not occupy him as he sings 
but also are almost impossible for him at any 
time. Thus in singing, as in other arts, it is by 


not true/ no means only a matter of direct communication 


of a song, and the reason for it may be|of thought from the ‘expresser’ to the ‘ im- 
seen by considering what it is reasonable to| pressed’; so that the answer to the question 


suppose is meant by the term. 


It is used in a| whether the singer can arouse in an audience 


way that implies that a song is something that | thoughts which he has not experienced himself, 
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and suggest to them memories of experiences 
which he has not been through himself (in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase), is, to adopt 
the simple language of our legislators, in the 
affirmative. 

The question of communication of thought 
may also be considered by trying to imagine 
what is going on in the minds of half a dozen 
people listening to the same singer. The exact 
thoughts of each are determined by his own 
previous experiences: the exciting cause, the 
singing, is the same for each, but the pre- 
disposing causes vary for each individual, and 
hence the results, though they may have a 
family resemblance, will all be different. 


It is not necessary to have had a very wide 
experience of amateur and professional singing 
to know that our thoughts while we listen to 
some singers are certainly not those which are 
occupying the singers at the time, nor are they 
necessarily or even probably thoughts that. they 
have had exactly at any time. Everyone knows, 
too, that a well-practised song must be done 
automatically to a large extent. It would not 
be necessary to stress such obvious facts if we 
did not hear so much about the ‘ expression ’ 
of the artist and so little about the ‘ impression ’ 
of those to whom he addresses himself. In the 
song called ‘ Shepherd, see thy horse’s foaming 
mane,’ one of the Hungarian melodies arranged 
by Korbay, one may sing ‘ with this bludgeon 
do I strike him dead,’ and sing it effectively, 
without ever having been within measurable 
distance of killing some hated rival with a 
heavy stick. Most schoolboys have been irri- 
tated at one time or another into trying to 
punch some one’s head. Jealousy is, I believe, 
not an uncommon feeling among the young, so 
that every young singer has the required 
experience ready to hand. It is the words ina 
song of this kind which supply the suggestion 
of the greater intensity of emotion. We need 
claim no more experience for that interesting 
person, the artist, than that which enters into 
the ordinary conventional life of every normal 
human being. The artist’s distinguishing pecu- 
liarity, perhaps, is that he is more sensitive to 
certain kinds of experience, but you do not need 
to be continually pricking yourself with a pin 
to remind yourself that it hurts. 








hampered by knowing what effect he"meant the 
picture to produce, so it is easy to see why 
artists are sometimes bad critics of their own 
work, and why they attach an exaggerated 
importance to some example of it that other 
people may not regard as interesting. 


These considerations also enable us to look 
with the indulgence born of comprehension 
upon the extraordinary antics of the followers 
of some freak school of art. A man may be so 
constituted by nature and environment that a 
peculiarly-shaped smudge on a canvas may 
always call up the idea of an elephant, whereas 
another curious set of curves may be the sign 
of a soul in anguish. A medley of colour- 
smudges with green as the predominant shade 
and the above two symbols in the foreground 
might always bring back to him the memory of 
his feelings when he was lost in the jungle as a 
child. As the artist looks at such a picture, 
which he labels ‘ Fear of the Jungle,’ he sees 
signs that he recognises, and hence may be 
satisfied that he has ‘expressed himself’ 
adequately. And so he has—but to whom ? 
To himself and to a small coterie who happen 
to have the key to these associations. And 
even though these associations may only be 
those of having had indigestion during a visit 
to the Zoo, we cannot deny the term ‘ work of 
art’ to something merely because it appears to 
us frivolous or disagreeable. We reserve the 
term ‘ great artist,’ however, for one who uses 
a language of more universal intelligibility. 

The artsst, whether he be poet, painter, actor, 
or singer, has to be continually making experi- 
ments on himself so that he may be able to 
judge the effect of his conventional signs upon 
the imagination of these other people to whom 
his art is addressed. The artist who does his 
work ‘ for Art’s sake ’ is really doing it for his 
own sake ; that is to say, he is addressing him- 
self. It is obvious that nothing will save his 
work from oblivion if there is not at some time 
found a body of people whose responses to his 
work are similar to his own. Every sincere 
artist works very largely in this way—to please 
himself in the first instance. If he makes his 
living by his art he has to consider his public, 
and this may have a bad effect on his sincerity. 
But this necessity is by no means the unmixed 
evil that some esoterics would have us believe. 


It is unlikely, however, that there should not| An effort to make himself clear to the un- 
be some foundation for the conventional way of | jnitiated is often a very salutary discipline for 
regarding this question of self-expression on the | any artist. : ’ 


part of the artist. The truth is that real 
experience is useless to him without what may 
be called artistic experience. He may get on 
with only a small amount of the former provided 
he is continually undergoing the latter, which 
is dependent upon what may be called re- 
impression, either deliberate or instinctive. The 
artist who paints a picture steps back from it 
to look at it and see what kind of effect it has 
on his own imagination. In doing this he is 


| 








If this two-fold nature of the artist’s business 
were kept more definitely in view, it would do 
much to clear up a good deal of vagueness and 
obscurity in the teaching and discussion of art 
in general and of singing in particular. I have 
quoted elsewhere a remark made by a dis- 
tinguished singer about the interpretation of a 
song by Brahms, but it is so useful for our 
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present purpose that no excuses need be made 
for quoting it again. We are told that during 
the singing of ‘ Feldeinsamkeit ’ ‘ dissolution of 
the soul in the universe must sound forth in 
the singer’s tone.’ It was one of Phil May’s 
characters, I believe, who suggested that in 
order to catch a rabbit one should hide behind 
a hedge and make a noise like a turnip. It is 
on a somewhat similar principle, I suppose, that 
in order to charm an audience with the beauty 
of ‘ Feldeinsamkeit’ one should appear on a 
platform and make a noise like a soul dissolving 
in the universe. The inquiring singer may 
reasonably ask what is the ‘tone’ that will 
contain this high-sounding but vague emotion. 
He might—using for the purpose a ‘tone’ 
in which bewilderment or even indignation 
‘sounded forth ’"—ask ‘ What on earth (or in the 
universe) do you mean by that?’ Putting 


aside for the moment the /ése majesté of such a | 


question to a successful singer, let us try to 
answer it more or less in the terms of ‘ busy 
common sense.’ 

The song tells of some one lying in long grass ; 
he can hear the sounds of a summer day, but 
can see nothing except the clouds passing across 
the sky, and he has a feeling of remoteness that 
makes him imagine he has been dead a long 
time and is travelling through boundless space. 
I make no excuse for the baldness of this 
paraphrase, for it is precisely the business of 
the poet, the composer, and the singer to put 
the matter in a way that is acceptable to the 
artistic susceptibilities of the people who are 
listening to the song. The instruction to the 
singer then becomes something of this kind: 
‘You must attempt to arouse in the minds of 
your listeners memories of the feelings, emotions, 
or moods they have experienced when lying at 
rest on a calm summer day looking at the 
clouds passing across the sky.’ 
piece of instruction does not sound nearly so 
grand as before, but it has the modest merit of 
being clearly intelligible as far as it goes. So 
clear, in fact, that the next inevitable question 
is not ‘What does that mean?’ but ‘How am 
I to do that?’ In general, the answer to this 
question is ‘by using in certain ways all the 
technique which you have at your command,’ 

And the answer to the next inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘Which ways? ’ involves the whole business 
of the teaching of interpretation, which consists 
essentially in showing why the use of the voice 
in certain ways will produce certain effects in 
the minds of the listeners. For, though in 
ultimate analysis all things are inexplicable, it 
is yet possible to go a considerable way in answer 
to the question why a certain effect is produced 
by a certain sound or collection of sounds 
presented in a particular way. 

It is a pleasing exercise for the eloquent 
teacher to make up phrases descriptive of the 
emotions which the ‘tone’ is intended to 
convey. But if by ‘tone’ is meant quality of 


In this form the | 


vocal sound, the amount of specific suggestion 
which it can make unaided by words, emphasis, 
and melody is very small. In any case instruc- 
tions of this kind shirk the real difficulty, 
namely, that of demonstrating the relation 
between vocal cause and suggestive effect on 
the imagination. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE CRISIS IN THE TEACHING OF 
THEORY 
By LEonID SABANEEV 


Any thoughtful teacher of musical theory— 
anyone whose function it is to enlighten the 
young generation of composers, to guide it to 
mastery in the sphere of creative work, to 
transmit to it the experience of the creative 
| genius of the past—cannot but find himself in 
| a tragical situation at the present time. What is 
|he to teach? How is he to teach? Where 
| are the truths of musical experience in which 
he can conscientiously instruct the young? 
And where the basis and criterion of musical 
beauty ? What is he to teach if he ts not to 
| become ridiculous in the eyes of his pupils, who 
|see everything that he tells them, everything 
that is imparted to them in the ‘ experience of 
|music,’ refuted hourly by the practice of 
|contemporary creative work? How can the 
teacher now correct the student and say, ‘ this 
is not good,’ or ‘ this is good’? Why is one 
good and the other bad, when the perspicacious 
|student can immediately produce a pile of 
contemporary works by the leading geniuses of 
|the moment in which everything that is ‘ bad’ 
and nothing that is ‘good’ will be found ? 
And when the student is able then and there to 
announce to the disconcerted teacher that the 
| very authors of all these ‘ bad ’ and ‘ forbidden ’ 
| things are recognised geniuses ; to declare that 
even the professor himself will not venture to 
assert plainly that everything written by a 
|‘ master,’ an admitted modern genius, is not 
musically ‘ good ’ ! 

I say, further, that the teacher’s recognition 
|of the tragedy astonishes me less than the fact 
| that it is very inadequately realised by the bulk 
'of those called to be professors of musical 
| theory and composition. An overwhelming 
|majority of them do not understand the 
|immensity of the tragi-comedy of the situation 
|—teaching an unknown something in the name 
of nobody knows what. 

I am inclined to ascribe this passive attitude 
in face of the tragedy (which—I cannot conceal 
it—is essentially the tragedy of mastery and 
tradition and of the concept of musical 
beauty) simply to the most unfortunate 
fact that the intellectual level of music 
teachers is generally far below that of their 
technical knowledge and skill. The teacher 
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is ordinarily either a composer, or a com- 
poser who has not ‘come out’; a man 
rarely accustomed to render to himself a 
profound account of the fundamental facts 
and bases of the musical plane of things; a 
man seldom familiar with esthetics, and hardly 
ever habituated to thinking in abstract terms. | 
It is no secret, of course, that musical science | 
is only emerging, and emerging with great | 
difficulty, from a state of non-existence ; and | 
that what has hitherto been known to us under | 
the name of ‘ musical science ’ is nothing more | 
than musical quackery, a pharmacopeeia, a| 
collection of more or less antiquated formule | 
gathered from the past experience of music by | 
men who may have been excellent musicians, | 
but who had little aptitude or fitness for the 
examination of phenomena. Musical science | 
does not yet exist in the form which it should 
assume. One cannot blame those musicians, 
great and small, who collected the experience 
of bygone years and sincerely believed that the 
formule they compiled were the actual laws 
governing creative work and not merely partial 
instances of those laws—one cannot blame them 
for the fact that they were not scholars born, 
but only artists or craftsmen, and were, there- 
fore, included in the category of men charac- 
terised by the habit of thinking in isolated, 
concrete facts and not in general terms; often, 
indeed, of not thinking at all, but simply 
* experiencing.’ 

This tragedy is by no means new—I believe 
it has existed for more than a hundred years. 
Only now has it become intolerable to the logical 
thinker ; in earlier times it was endurable, and 
the necessity for logical thought in the musical 
realm was not so urgent. The conflict between 
‘ theory ’ and practice goes back to a very remote 
period. It is typical of the ‘alogical’ thinking 
of most musicians that these conflicts were 
never regarded by them as serious or particularly 
threatening; they saw in them charming 
anecdotes, interesting stories of how Beethoven 
used consecutive fifths, and so on. Further- 
more, the whole of the musical culture of the 
romantic 19th century was carried on as a 
matter of principle under the badge of musical 
anarchy. The rupture between practice and 
theory was already perceptible at the beginning 
of that century. Previously the teacher was at 
ease, and could honestly and with a clear idea 
instruct his pupils in the formule of beauty, 
confident that deviation from them meant the 
destruction of the phenomenon of beauty. This 
idyll lasted for some three centuries only—until 
the beginning of the 19th century, when the 
rupture to which I have referred took place. 
For some reason it was not regarded seriously, 
but was looked upon as an interesting example, 
worthy to be imitated, of the self-will of the 
artist of genius ; as the assertion of the artist’s | 
unlimited and undivided authority over the| 
musical element, and the utter inconceivability | 














of formulating the conditions of the musically 
beautiful. From this clearly evident fact that 
the existing theory could neither explain nor 
justify certain of the new phenomena which 
were beyond question beautiful, they came to 
the too hasty and quite unscientific conclusion 
that, on the whole, theories of any kind were 
superfluous and could account for nothing in 
the new phenomena. The anarchical and 
hypertrophied ‘ freedom-loving’ ideas of the 
19th century in music were reflected in the entire 
loss of any interest in the continuance of the 
work of broadening the theoretical basis under- 
lying the new phenomena of musical beauty. 
Under such conditions any desire to ‘ theorise ’ 
was dispelled, a further contributory cause to 
this result being the fact that, as a rule, amongst 
musicians the representatives of profound theo- 
retical thought were few and far between; the 
majority of the theorists were either compilers 
of a naive type or pure formalists, completely 
detached from the living realities of music. 

I am not, of course, discussing the fact that 
the idea of the ‘ unnecessariness’ of any kind 
of theory was organically ruinous to mastery and 
tradition, without which art in general falls 
into a series of autonomous and culturally 
unconnected phenomena. More than that; it 
was simply illogical, since any natural philo- 
sopher unable forthwith to discover the laws 
governing a phenomena would be equally 
entitled at once to lay down his arms and declare 
that the phenomenon was not subject to law. 
Such phenomena may be said to be non- 
existent. And the appearance of a similar idea 
in music provides exceptional evidence of the 
feeble thinking prevalent in this domain. 

However this may be, for upwards of a 
century the pleasant and charming anecdotal 
gulf between the theory and the practice of art, 
the heroic enthusiasm for the exploits of those 
who have destroyed theory and nevertheless 
have created beautiful things—all this has 
grown so enormously that it is no longer a 
laughing matter. Why, to this very day music 
has no theoretical foundation, even beneath 
such universally-recognised phenomena as Beet- 
hoven, as Wagner, Grieg, Debussy. Essentially 
the whole of the music of the 19th century, to 
say nothing of the 20th, ‘is living illegally on 
musical territory, and nobody troubles himself 
about it. 

Musical law, like every other law, begins to 
be needed when evil-minded persons make their 
appearance and take advantage of the simplicity 
and innocence of those about them. So long 
as the men around are orderly it is possible to 
picture to oneself the general anarchical 
prosperity of the idealists. The music of the 
19th century was saved just because it was this 
utopian realm of absolutely honest and sincere 
workers. The motives of the composer were 
honest and sincere, the destruction by him of 
the old norms and laws was always and only 
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the result of an inner stimulus to the creation 
of a new beauty, which he found instinctively. 
Composers of the ‘revolutionary’ type of 
Wagner or Debussy; or of the Russians 
Moussorgsky and Scriabin, did not suspect the 
insignificance of their ‘revolutionism’ and 
subversion of laws in comparison with the rigid 
observance of the laws and organic norms of 
art to be found in their own works. Possibly 
this fact has never been grasped by the still 
childish and feeble habit of thought in the sphere 
of musical theory, but it exists nevertheless. 
So long as there is a desire for beauty alone, 
anarchism in music may be accepted as the 
normal state, though it does not in any way 
abolish the necessity of the active theoretical 
recognition of the laws of that beauty. These 





and passively), unprincipled world; and, on 
the other, expose the essential nature of the 
contemporary musical snobism. We know 
that it was peculiar and natural to the romantic 
to profess an anarchical position and to reject 
theory in the name of intuition. But the 
fashionable tendencies of the day affirm the 
contrary ; formalism and mastery stand at the 
head of the corner. Now, mastery certainly 
presupposes a tradition. What sort of tra- 
dition ? Of course it cannot be that which 
Bach or Mozart had. But no other has yet 
been formulated, and consequently this is a 
sham, imaginary tradition and a sham, imaginary 
mastery. It is, again, a game of chess without 
rules for the moves, and a supposition that all 
the same it is generally ‘ possible’ to win. 


laws are simply not destroyed, since they are|In the ages of formalism and mastery all art 


protected, not so much by the ‘ theory’ 
the intuition of the composer. 


With all its tragedy the present situation | ditions. t : 
| knowledge should be manifested it was abso- 


of the musical theorist, who is left without any 
real baggage of knowledge and facts, contains 
a great deal of comedy. 


We all know that,| 


as by|was nothing else than the knowing how to 
|create the beautiful under the given rigid con- 


But in order that a mastery of this 


lutely necessary that there should be conditions. 
It is impossible to write a sonnet apart from 


notwithstanding the existing state of affairs | the metre of the sonnet and at the same time 
and the hourly negation of every law of practice, | to display a ‘ mastery.’ Contemporary music 
the professors continue to teach in the schools|alone knows how to perform this trick, and 
of music, with a persistence and a stolidity|thereby it shows us that there is no actual 
worthy of a better cause—what? The very/mastery here but only a false, snobbish con- 
thing which was of no use a hundred years ago. | ception of it, plus an utter indifference to the 
They teach it rigidly and mechanically, in order|fact that it should be endowed with the 
subsequently to inform the astonished pupil | lineaments of reality. 
that everything they have imparted to him is} There is one way out of the tragedy—we 
unnecessary to his musical life, and the sooner| must create a scientific theory which it would 
he forgets it the better. It would be difficult to} be no shame to teach; we must attempt, 
imagine a greater mockery of the toil and labour | modestly it may be at first, but seriously, 
and the psychology of the pupil. The peda-|to formulate the conditions sufficient and 
gogue of this naively formal type, propounding | indispensable to the manifestation of the 
the recipes, long since obsolete, for a bygone| phenomenon of the musically beautiful. In a 
musical felicity, cannot even regard his occu-| subsequent article I should like to discuss the 
pation as a kind of gymnastics for the pupil,| basic principles upon which this theory should 
an original method of developing the musical| be constructed. It ought first of all to recognise 
muscles wherewith to acquire mastery. Mastery|the existing phenomena of music, to take 
nowadays is promoted by entirely different | possession of them and absorb them. We have 
muscles, and it would be unnecessary to invent |no theory which would explain the principles 
another system of gymnastics for them. It|of Wagner's style, nor even of Beethoven's. 
must be admitted that this monastic teaching,| Hitherto musical theory as a whole (and this 
isolated from the world and life, is simply a|is both characteristic and ridiculous) has never 
meaningless affair. iset itself the task of discovering the laws of a 
It becomes still more meaningless when the | given style, but has invariably sought at once 
teacher of theories bequeathed by Hucbald and| to ‘ grasp the ungraspable ’—to formulate the 
Rameau turns out to be at the same time an|general laws, whereas the advance of any 
admirer of Stravinsky or Hindemith, and scientific theory from the special to the general 
thereby cuts away the ground from under his|is easier and more natural. Nay, more, it is 
feet. The strange thing is that there are very | the only way, since it permits us to evade the 
many such. Nobody troubles about logic—it | most difficult and fatal question for the theory 
is merely a question of carrying out a formal of art—the question of appreciation. 
programme. And how Rameau is bound up| In studying the laws of an accomplished, 
with the Hindemith practice is of no interest | finished style we are operating with something 
to anyone. quite concrete, real, and definite. We have no 
In our days the strangeness of the situation} desire whatever to make the formulated laws 
is increased by a further series of circumstances,|of Mozart’s style, let us say, obligatory for 
which, on the one hand, characterise this alogical| Wagner. Furthermore we can investigate the 
and, in the final reckoning (though involuntarily | properties and features of a style which is 
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beauty. The question of appreciation is quite 
distinct from the question of the investigation 
of style. There may be beautiful styles and 
styles which are unbeautiful, but appreciation 
itself is a function of the sociological conditions, 
the period, the personality, and the tastes of 
the group to which the individual belongs. I 
envisage the construction of a theory of music 
on principles differing entirely from the ordinary 
prescriptions attempted by the musical quack. 
Appreciation and its various forms should not 
become a kind of ‘fate’ forcing itself upon 
theory, but one of the questions which are 
subject to investigation. Instead of absolute 
and categorical appreciations of the beautiful 
in music there should be ‘ conditional appre- 
ciations ’—the beautiful for such and such a 
group, or for such and such an age and society. 
And there should be an inquiry into the con- 
nection between a musical phenomenon and the 
advent of appreciation in just these groups. 
All this is unexplored, or almost unexplored, 
territory. But the construction of the theory 
must be prompt, because musical activity is 
wide-awake, and the musical world is more and 
more inundated with phenomena concerning 
which it may be said a priori that they ought 
not to have genuine, real, truthful, positive 
appreciation in any groups—their success and 
their prevalence are due entirely to the state 
of confusion existing in a considerable section 
of the musical world. In every age the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful has been more or less 
clear-cut—it is a marked feature of the periods 
of sound culture. Our era is characterised by 
the very fact that appreciation is in a chaotic 
state, that as a phenomenon it is very often a 
lack of appreciation—and this is a sign of the 
decadence of the times. The beautiful is 
beginning to be found where the conditions 
do not in any way justify such appreciation. 
The confusion is particularly evident in those 
cases in which the appreciation is formulated in 
antinomic terms, such as ‘ beautiful because of 
its ugliness,’ or “ ugly because of its beauty.’ 
Formulations of this kind are most often to 
be found in the columns of critical tirades. They 
indicate confusion of thought, the return of 
musical reception to its primeval chaotic 
condition, the barbarisation of reception. Musi- 
cal theory has, apart from its purely abstract, 
scientific significance, a practical, working 
application—it should facilitate the develop- 
ment of mastery, 7.¢., the combination of certain 
known practices which make it easier to 
incarnate the beautiful and to attain the funda- 
mental categories of harmoniousness, suitability, 
brevity, and so forth. These are esthetic laws 
which no one dares to impugn, and yet I have 
never found them in formulated musical 
treatises. They include such requirements as 
the harmoniousness of the whole (and therefore 
the establishment of-a conception of that 


unpleasing to us personally, in which we see no| 


harmoniousness), laconicism (the absence of 
longueurs), and variety (the freedom from 
monotony)—all these are axioms of the beau- 
tiful, and from them are deduced all the partial 
manifestations of this principle. If we penetrate 
deeply into the essential nature of art and the 
creative process, we shall have to give the 
priority to these fundamental principles over 
the actual artistic effectiveness. 

The principles of beauty are eternal and 
axiomatic, but artistic effectiveness is in its 
essence only such approximation to the ideal 
as the limits of man’s powers will permit. The 
laws of beauty are absolute and mathematical, 
the laws of artistic styles and appreciations are 
relative and transitory. The great artists 
themselves have sinned against the law, and in 
this there is nothing unnatural or shameful— 
it must not be thought that genius is impeccable. 
There are longueurs in Schubert (though they 
are ‘divines’); there is incoherence in such 
giants as Beethoven and Wagner; even Bach 
has his bad compositions. Genius does not 
determine the standard of beauty—it is only 
the faculty of intuitively guessing at beauty 
|and its principles. Genius can and does make 
mistakes. Theory must take this into account, 
'and in seeking for the principles of beauty and 
its incarnation must look for them, not in the 
|special and specific but in the general and 
|generic, in that which is made clear from the 
| combination of revealed beauty created by man. 
| A theory of this kind, and of this kind alone, 
;can help and not hinder creative work, can 
|develop mastery instead of merely playing with 
|the term and leaving the budding composer to 
| put his own interpretation upon it. The tragic 
|situation of the music teacher, who does not 
/know what to teach, what to proclaim, what to 
avoid, will then disappear. The low level of 
‘culture amongst the mass of musicians (and 
‘even of theorists) has hitherto prevented the 
construction of a scientific theory of music. 
What we have is either the ‘ continuation of a 
prescription,» or the formal combination of 
|antiquated rules useless to anybody; or, in 
recent times, certain pseudo-scientific but alto- 
| gether fantastic and meaningless theories, which 
are presented authoritatively and without 
appeal, as a sort of divine revelation unsupported 
by argument, and are promptly transformed 
|into the doctrine of a certain sect. These efforts 
|of the theoretical temperament are almost less 
|desirable than the complete absence of any 
theory, since they impose more and more 
| despotic restrictions on creation, and at the 
|/same time offer no guarantee of beauty. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 








A concert will be given at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on the evening of November 22, in aid of the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C. Many 

| distinguished soloists have promised to assist, and the 
| Band of the Scots Guards will play. The King and 
| Queen of Portugal will be present. 
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THE PIANOFORTE DUETS OF SCHUBERT 
By E. G. PORTER 


It being much easier in these days to get two| 


pianists into one room than it is to get two piano- 
fortes, there is some hope that the old-fashioned 
pianoforte duet may come into favour again. 


A century ago it must have been a fairly common | 


pleasure, for there seems to have been a brisk 
demand for Schubert’s works in this form, eighteen 


of his duets being published during the last seven | 


years of his life ; many of them imposing numbers 
on a large scale running into twenty or thirty 
pages of printed music. 

They form an important part of Schubert's 
output, and should indeed receive more attention 
than has at present been given to them. The 


complete list will no doubt surprise those who | 


have not yet properly explored this field. They 
fall into six groups : 


Marches and Dances Published 


Three Heroic Marches... . Op. 27 1824 
Six Marches . - Op. 40 1826 
Three Military Marches . Op. 51 1826 
Grand Funeral March . Op. 55 1826 
Heroic March _ . Op. 66 1826 
Two Characteristic Marches ... Op. 121 1830 
Children’s March 
Four Landler és 
Six Polonaises ... ... Op. 61 1826 
Four Polonaises . Op. 75 1827 
Variations 

On a French Song, in E minor Op. 10 1822 
On an Original Theme, in A flat Op. 35 1825 
On a Theme from Heérold’s 

* Marie’ .. Op. 82, 

No. 1 1827 

On an Original Theme. Intro- 

duction and Variations, in 

B flat .-. Op. 82, 

No. 2 1860 

On French Themes. Andantino 


and Variations, in B minor Op. 84 


No. 1 1828 
Overtures 
In F ..» Op. 34 1825 
In D , 
In C rer 
Sonatas 
Allegro moderato and Andante 
Sonata in B major -- Op. 30 1825 
Sonata in C ‘ oss .-- Op. 140 1835 
Sonata in C minor (* Unfinished ’) 
Rondos 
Rondo brillant in E minor Op. 84, 
No. 2. 1828 
Rondo in A . Op. 107 1829 
Rondo in D . Op. 138 
Divertissements 
Hungarian Op. 54 1826 
In E minor + Op. 63 1826 
Phantasie in F minor... Op. 103 1829 
Lebensstiirme Op. 144 


Fugue 
In E minor . Op. 152 
The Marches and Dances are (with the exception 
of the ‘ Heroic March’) all simply constructed on the 
March and Trio form, and rely for their attractive- 
ness on a lively and continuous flow of melody, 


‘on figured accompaniments of most engaging 
|rhythm, and on rich harmonies and striking 
| modulations. There is not one, even of the 


| shortest (some of which only occupy the double 
page), that does not display the genius of the com- 
poser in some way or other. 

Of the ‘ Heroic Marches’ the first is distinctly in 
Beethoven style, the subject being constructed on 
| the notes of the tonic chord with a stately stepping 
bass, while the gentler trio consists of the same 
subject-matter converted into the major key with 
|a short but very strong modulatory episode. The 
other two Marches of this set are more elaborate, 
the marches proper being complex pieces of work- 
manship of great vigour to which the trios very 
melodiously form a striking contrast, the trio to 
No. 2 having an especially lovely theme. 

It would be difficult to choose the best of the 

Six Marches (Op. 40), for they all have special 
| points of interest—such as the gentle trio of No. 1; 
| the vigorous opening of the second, with the powerful 
| movement of its bass and delightfully contrasted 
| trio; the sforzando surprises of No. 3; and the 
alarming modulations of No. 6. The fifth is no 
|doubt a favourite with many on account of the 
solemn majesty of its themes. It is an Andante 
movement opening in E flat minor, and the 
second subject, which is in F sharp minor, has a 
| rising figure of peculiar melancholy that works its 
| way gently into the relative major. 

The first of the three Military Marches is as 
justly famous as the above six marches are unjustly 
neglected ; the other two are short works of an 
ingenuity that lacks inspiration. The Charac- 
teristic Marches are of no great merit as music, 
although their irresistible rhythm in six-eight 
time makes them vivacious quick marches for 
real use. 

The Funeral March was written at the death of 
Alexander I., and the Heroic March for the coro- 
nation of Nicholas I. In the trio of the former the 
persistent drum rolls, although effective to the 
listener, make the bass part very uninteresting for 
the player; but there is plenty of variety in the 
latter work, which abounds in startling changes 
|of tone and rhythm, and is remarkable rather for 
its breadth than for its depth. 

The Children’s March is a little souvenir of 
Schubert’s happy time at Gratz, in 1827, when 
Madame Pachler persuaded him to compose a little 
duet for herself and her son Faust, then seven 
years old. In a covering letter he wrote, ‘I’m 
afraid it will not meet with your approval, as I 
don’t feel myself particularly well qualified for 
writing things in this style.’ 

Several of the Variations are masterpieces, the 
two sets on original themes being especially 
beautiful. Schubert has kept fairly closely to the 
original themes in all cases, but has also shown the 
greatest originality in their treatment, and he 
always attains a beauty and interest that are some- 
| what lacking in Beethoven’s Variations; also he 
| shows that, contrary to his own belief (and that of 
|many others), he had a considerabie gift for 
| contrapuntal writing. 

Op. 10 was dedicated to Beethoven ‘ by his 
admirer and worshipper F. Schubert,’ and consists 
| of seven straightforward variations on a sixteen- 
bar melody with a concluding Tempo di Marcia 
of a hundred and twelve bars in fantasia style, in 


| 
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which the theme is broken up and stated in various | 


parts, together with quotations from the counter- 
subjects of the previous variations. 

The eight variations on a simple theme from 
Hérold’s ‘ Marie’ were referred to on publication 
as a work ‘that must truly be numbered among 
the best of the moderns,’ but neither this nor 
Op. 84, No. 1, are to be compared with the two 
sets on original themes. In these, Schubert was 
not satisfied with the simple skeleton themes on 
which most variations are based, but wrote 


SCHUBERT'S 


ORGAN 


beautiful little subjects that are themselves master- 
pieces in miniature. 

In Op. 35 the theme is a delightful little melody 
of twenty-four bars, and although in the key of 
A flat, the first sentence modulates to B flat minor 
and closes in C minor; the middle sentence has a 
most charming canon in the octave between treble 
and tenor; and the last sentence, although 


IN THE 





somewhat similar to the first, modulates from 
|B flat minor to the tonic cadence by way of 
C major! The variations are elaborately planned, 
and each part of the score is full of interest to 
listener and performer alike, the eighth and 
concluding one changing from common time to 
twelve-eight, and like the Finale of Op. 10 it 
contains a strong modulatory passage. The intro- 
duction and variations in B flat, although a smaller 
| work, are just as charming and make a splendid 
‘piece for home performance. 





LICHTENTALER CHURCH 


The Overtures are in the usual form, those in 
F and D having most impressive introductions 
and finales of great vivacity. The latter was 
composed in 1817, and the Introduction and Finale 
were afterwards enlarged by Schubert to form 
parts of what is now known as the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Overture. The work in C is not quite so fine, 
although like all the duets it is very pleasant 
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to perform, as are also the Allegro moderato and|a brilliant Scherzo and Trio, and the two final 


Andante in C—evidently two movements of an} 
unfinished sonata. 


pages 


worked out fugal episode, concluding with a brief 


consist chiefly of a long and _ finely 


As the Marches will delight those who love a} quotation of the opening subject. 


melody, so will the more classical-minded find in | 


The Divertissement, Op. 63, is in march form 


the Sonatas their chief pleasure, for they are as|on French tunes, and like most of the works on 


delightful aurally as they are mentally. They do} 
not generally rise to very great heights, it is true, | 
but they have a more closely knit form than is 
commonly the case with the solo Sonatas. 

Op. 30, with its tender second subject in D flat 
and an enchanting second movement is well worth 
a close analysis, although it is a very light work; | 
but the Sonata in C major (Op. 140) occupies 
twenty double pages and is built on orchestral | 
lines. Here again the second subject is announced | 
in the tenor in a very remote key, and there is a| 
splendid Coda to the first movement. The other | 
three movements suggest the influence of Beet- | 
hoven more than any other of Schubert’s music. 
The slow movement opens with Schubertian strains, 
but changes later to the more pithy phraseology 
of the slow movement of Beethoven’s second | 
Symphony, and the Scherzo also reflects the | 
influence of that work. The Finale, Hungarian | 
in character, is more in the manner of the Finale | 
to Beethoven’s fourth Symphony, but in spite | 
of these traits (and even because of them) the| 
work is most interesting. 

It is the ‘ Unfinished’ Sonata that is by far the | 
greatest, and, like the ‘ Quartet-Satz,’ is one of | 
Schubert’s most ‘ finished ’ works. It consists of | 
ten double pages, and is full of romantic originality. 
The introductory Adagio of four bars announces | 
the chief theme of the work—a falling chromatic | 
phrase that is utilised throughout with 
utmost ingenuity. It becomes the first subject | 
of the first movement, which opens as a fugue in 
four parts, after which the subject is developed | 
for three pages without a break. There is no} 
proper second subject, but its place is taken by | 
a more lyrical form of the motto theme in the| 
relative major. A _ re-statement of the fugal 
opening leads without a break to an Andante} 
amoroso in which the chromatic motto becomes a | 
preliminary figure to the chief subject, and this| 


non-original themes, is a much inferior composi- 
tion ; along with the Fugue, it is rather a study than 
an artistic production. 
|while being a very good work technically, is 
strictly confined to purely poetic storms, and 
contains no reference 
merely a high-class salon piece. 


The ‘ Lebensstiirme ’ also, 


at all to real life. It is 





Music in the Foreign Press 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF BEETHOVEN’S AT MOSCOW 
In the September Melos, M. Ivanof-Boretsky 


writes : 


‘In 1922 was discovered, among the materials 
transferred to the Central Archives at Moscow, 
a hitherto unknown sketch-book of Beethoven's, 
consisting of fifty sheets of staved paper. The 
first twenty-eight contain sketches for the 
String Quartet, Op. 132, and the following 
twenty-two sketches for the String Quartet, 
Op. 130. This book, together with the one 
belonging to de Roda (and described by him in 
the Rivista Musicale Italiana, 1905), fills the gap 
between the one sketch-book of 1824 and the 
six of 1825-26 described by Nottebohm.’ 


In the same issue, Alfred Rosenzweig describes 


the | a sketch (on a single sheet of staved paper, probably 


torn out of a sketch-book) which turned up at 
Vienna last year : 

‘The sketch refers to the String Quartet, 
Op. 18, No, 2 (middle section of the Adagio) ; 
but part of it was used only five years later in 
the ‘“‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata (bridge-passage in the 
first movement, from the forty-sixth bar).’ 


A CATALONIAN COMPOSER OF CHURCH MUSIC 


In the August Revista Musical Catalana, Lluis 


in turn leads to an Allegro constructed on a | Millet praises Lluis Romeu's ‘ Cants Franciscans.’ 
variant of the motto. This splendid movement In the same issue appear very favourable comments 
comes to a close in F minor, and is followed by a| on the same composer's ‘ Missa del Roser,’ recently 


fragmentary Adagio (fifteen bars) of great dramatic | 
power. 

Of the Rondos, that in E minor is indeed brilliant, | 
but nothing more; that in D is a shorter but| 
pleasant work, the one in A being by far the 
finest. It contains both infinite variety and a 
unity that is achieved by constant reference to 
the two chief subjects and their accompanying 
figures, one of the- most important of the latter 
being a demisemiquaver turn that first occurs in 
the tenor in bar six; the whole concludes with 
an exquisite little Coda. 

The Hungarian Divertissement is probably the 
best known of all the duets (with the exception 
of the March in D), and is a long and elaborate 
work of fourteen double pages. It is a splendid 
precursor of the Liszt Rhapsodies, and is full of 
the fiery passion of the Hungarian peasantry, but 
contains little reference to their deep vein of 
melancholy. The chief subject and a Largo 
movement of the Fantasia in F minor are also 





Hungarian in character, but the work also includes 


performed at Rome. 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 
The September Rassegna Musicale contains a 
very thoughtful essay on Honegger, by Guido 
Pannain : 

‘There are two Honeggers: the lyric, most 
human composer of “ David’”’ and “ Judith,”’ 
whom the writer unreservedly admires, and the 
merely skilful composer of things such as 
‘Horace Victorieux’’ and “ Pacific 231.’’ In 
his chamber music, in the Pianoforte Con- 
certino, the uncertainty of Honegger’s musical 
aims is made manifest. All told, unless he is 
dealing with the human voice (and preferably 
with choral music) he loses himself in his quest 
for egregious, mechanically ingenious details. 
He is not capable of producing interesting 
abstract patterns in sounds (as, for instance, 
Hindemith), but needs the stimulus of some 
definite emotion tending to a naturally lyrical 
form of expression. In “ Antigone,’’ however, 
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he fell a victim to the snare of theoretical 
considerations ; and the work, in consequence, 
is not only an artistic sin in itself, but a 
profanation of the Greek masterpiece.’ 






THE HISTORY OF THE SAXOPHONE 
In the September Musik, Eugéne Rosenkaimer 
points out that although the saxophone is said to 
have cropped up in 1846 (date of the patent which 
covers the invention), Adolphe Sax had built, as 
early as 1844, an example of the instrument, which 
was shown to Rossini and praised by him. It was 
used at a concert given that very year at the Salle 
Herz at Paris, the player being Sax himself. 
But in the Signale (August 15) Fritz Rose traces 



















us, has recently acquired an instrument, built by | 
Dom Domenico del Mela (b. 1683), which is the 
prototype of the modern saxophone. 














THE FIRST UPRIGHT HAMMERKLAVIER 


The same del Mela, he continues, may be the| 
inventor of the upright Hammerklavier : 
‘ We have the description of a Hammerklavier | 
built in 1711 by Bartolomeo Cristofori, of Padua. 
But it seems probable that del Mela was the | 
first to build one on the principle already applied | 
in the vertical spinet (clavicytherium). 
Florence Museum owns an example of 1739, the 





the saxophone back to the 17th century. The} 
Museum of the Florence Conservatorium, he tells | 





assistance to Berlioz. He could have done far 
better than he did had he been more active. 
As it is, he inclined to remissness, and was 
eventually superseded by Liszt, for whose 
advent he had paved the way.’ 

AN OPINION ON ‘ BORIS GODUNOV’ 
In the September Zeitschrift fur Musik, S. Kordy, 


the London correspondent, expresses the following 
view, which I beg the Editor’s leave to include in 
this column, although I feel that its proper place 
is in ‘Sharps and Flats’: ~- 


‘At Covent Garden we have had “ Boris 
Godunov,”” with Chaliapin. But not even 
Chaliapin’s wonderful performance could save 
the work, which is tedious beyond measure, 
and will soon be relegated to the bookshelf and 
—so far at least as London is concerned— 
forgotten.’ M.-D. CALVocorEssl. 


Gramopbone Wotcs 
By ° Dences . 


COLUMBIA 
That Brahms is steadily becoming a composer 


The | for the rank and file is evident. It is one of the 
| best signs of advancing musical taste that his 



























clavier of which consists of forty-five keys.’ Symphonies and (in a lesser degree, of course) his 
‘ |chamber music are being enjoyed by many who 


THE SECRET OF THE CONDUCTORLESS | hitherto had no ears for anything but a few of the 
ORCHESTRA Hungarian Dances and Waltzes. Here is the most 

In the September Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Alfred | attractive of his Symphonies—the fourth—played 
Malige writes : by the New York Symphony Orchestra under 


‘Orchestral playing without a conductor| Walter Damrosch. This is good sound playing 
implies no secret, no “ trick’’; it is merely an and recording. There are conductors whose 
extension of the methods of chamber-music watchword seems to be ‘ Brighter Brahms’ ; 
playing. There may be no “conductor”’ Damrosch is content to let the music say its say 
standing at his desk, but there is always some| Without underlining or endeavouring to make 
one who “conducts” in the actual sense| purple patches in a work whose appeal lies rather 
of the word. Supposing the leader has in logical consistency. He may even be accused 
ensured the proper tempo for the first two | of going to the other extreme, taking a somewhat 
chords of the “ Eroica”’; at the third bar the| prosaic view, and missing some of the mellow— 
‘celli take the lead, which a few bars further | even genial—glow of the music. But the clarity 
goes to the first violins. So far as a lead is|0f his reading is an asset. From start to finish 
necessary, it is taken by the instruments that|1I found the set very enjoyable. For the student 
give out the leading melody. At times it | of development and construction the first move- 
is not the leader who establishes the right|ment of this Symphony is one of the best of 
tempo—e.g., in the first movement of Beet-| lessons ; with the minimum of effort he can follow 
hoven’s Violin Concerto it will be the player | the growth of the tiny germ —the opening three 
at the kettledrums. When the melody happens | notes, D, C sharp, D —from which the bulk of the 
to be distributed among many instruments, it | Movement grows (L2151-55). ; ee 
is the principal accompanying parts that provide Various suites made up from Bizet’s incidental 
the lead. Entries are secured by watching the | music to ‘ L’Arlésienne ’ have been compiled, but 
lips, the bow, ér the eyes of the performers who| that these have not exhausted the good things is 
have the lead at the moment. All this con-| Shown by the selection just recorded, wherein are 
stitutes a splendid means of educating both several numbers rarely heard in the concert-room. 
players and listeners—which should be enough | The players are the Paris Orchestre Symphonique, 
to justify the practice.’ | with a lively chorus, conducted by Pierre Chagnon. 
| The performances have the vivid character that 
| such first-rate theatre music needs. The Carillon, 





MUSIC AT WEIMAR BEFORE THE TIME OF LISZT 


attention to the work done at Weimar by the 










Liszt succeeded him : 


Chelard evinced a live interest in the doings of 
contemporary composers. In 1841 he was in 
touch with Schumann ; in 1843 he was of great 





In La Musique (September), Julien Tiersot calls | the Farandole, ‘Marche des Rois’ (sung by the 
“ b peers. are particularly good; and the familiar 
French composer Hippolyte Chelard, who was! Adagietto, Prelude, and other old friends come 
Kapelimeister there from 1836 to 1848—when | off well (4983-92). 


For those who like—or at least have no objection 


‘From the very moment of his appointment | to—their Schubert cut up in dollops and strung 
together, there is ‘ Schubertiana,’ arranged by 
Herman Finck, and played by his orchestra. The 
extracts begin with the ‘ Erl-King’ and end with 
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the ‘ Marche Militaire,’ sampling en route the songs | 


and the pianoforte, chamber, and _ orchestral 
music (9480-81). 
But the pick of this month’s basket, for vividness | 
and realism, is the record of the orchestra and 
chorus of La Scala, Milan, in the ‘ Storm’ 
‘Fire and Tempest’ from Verdi's ‘ Otello.’ 
must be heard to be believed. Soloists, 


and | 
This | 
chorus, 


and orchestra alike let it rip to some purpose. | ‘ 
|‘ Am Meer 


Here is a ‘ best seller’ (9483). 

Ethel Leginska as a gramophone player is new 
She has been recorded in a biggish dose 
of Schubert—the six ‘Moments Musicaux’ and | 
the four ‘Impromptus.’ This is good, honest, | 
clean playing, with an unflagging rhythm that is| 
a good set-off against some lack of subtlety. In| 
fact the records are a very good argument for being | 
content with the right notes in their right places | 
(good time and rhythm), plus a reasonable amount | 
of dynamic variety. Any music worth its salt 
makes a surprisingly good show thus performed ; 
it gains little, and often loses much, by being liber- 
ally ‘interpreted.’ The “Moments Musicaux’ are 
on 4887-90 ; the ‘Impromptus’ on 9476-78. 

Two first-rate string quartet recordings are of 
the Léner party in Debussy’s Quartet (L2141-44), 
and the Musical Art Quartet in the A minor of| 
Schubert (9442-45). The latter is a new com-| 
bination, apparently. If so, its debut is) 
successful, both in choice of work and in 
performance. The Léner players are on the showy | 
side in the Debussy, and the power is at times too | 
great for the sty le of the music. Buta performance | 
so live and vivid almost disarms criticism. | 

Albert Sammons plays Kreisler’s version of the | 
Indian Lament from Dvorak’s Sonatina—a good | 
example of what may be done with very simple | 
material—and his own ‘ Bourrée,’ an essay in the | 
antique style with more freshness than is usual | 
in things of the kind (9484). 

A fine bit of playing is that of Joseph Szigeti | 
in a Sonata of Tartini, and the Finale of Bee t-| 
hoven’s Op. 30, No. 3 (D1629-30). The Tartini | 
is an object-lesson in broad phrasing and double- | 
stopping. The Beethoven is brilliantly dashed off, 
but the pianist is too modest. 
violin solo, but a duo for violin and pianoforte. 

The Colne Orpheus Glee Union is heard (at a} 
considerable distance, too) in a couple of glees— 
Spofforth’s ‘Come, bounteous May’ and Goss'’s | 
‘O thou whose beams.’ In both the singing is so 
strenuous as to suggest shouting. Fine voices, 
but not well used—or, rather, over-used (4987). | 
The charm of Dora Labbette’s voice cannot (or| 
should not) make us overlook a bad fault in her 
singing of Sullivan’s ‘ Orpheus, with his lute ’ and 
the Londonderry Air (to Weatherley’s words, | 
‘Danny Boy’). She dawdles badly. It may not 
matter much what singers do to the Sullivan song, 
but they should have more respect for one of the | 
world’s great tunes. Moreover, Miss Labbette is 
slightly flat at times (9479). 

John Coates teaches us how a song ought to 
move. The record of Morley’s ‘It was a lover 
and his lass’ shows how much our enjoyment of 
a song depends on two constituents that most 
singers partially overlook—the rhythm and the 
words. Two other short songs are on this record 
—Whittaker’s ‘ Diaphenia’ and a poorish setting 
by Cripps of ‘O mistress mine.’ In all three 
Coates’s voice shows little sign of passing years ; | 
Cc 


to me. 


| Schubert 


| movement 
| records in an ordinary room, 


| the 


mtly ; lis the record of the 
This piece is not a |‘ 


| transcriptions 


|the keyboard to the orchestra ; 


it is to be hoped that he will go ahead with 
recording before the inevitable decline becomes 
marked (4985). 

Alexander Kipnis is recorded in half a dozen 
songs. He has a fine, sonorous voice, 
but I dislike his tendency to scoop in attack. The 
habit adds to the lugubriousness already involved 
in his choice of songs— Der Doppelganger’ and 
Aufenthalt ' (L2135); ‘ Der Lindenbaum ’ and 
’ (L2136) ; ‘ Der Wegweiser ' and ‘ Der 


Wanderer ’ (L2134). 





H.M.V. 


Those of us who are lukewarm concerning 
| Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony are hardly likely 
to be converted by the performance of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Franz 
Schalk (D1473-77). The records raise the question 
of power-scale in an acute way. What should we 
|say of a concert-hall performance of this work 
in which the general impression of the first 
was ff? That is the effect of the 
and the countryside 
suggested is surely Hampstead Heath. 

The ‘ Scene by the Brook’ is similarly riotous. 
The Scherzo suffers less, and the ‘ Storm’ gains. 
Probably a good deal of experimenting with 
needles might give a satisfactory scale of power, 
| but why should the gr amophonist be expected to 
| put right what ought never to have been wrong ? 
| I don’t object to loud records; on the contrary, 
I’ve never yet found one too loud, even ina small 
room, provided the music called for great power. 
W re want our records to give us all the grades from 

» to fff; but we are not satisfied when their 
1 Ala grade is forte. 

In a lesser degree this same fault appears in the 
records of the ‘ Lohengrin’ Prelude, played by 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Stokowski. The over-keen tone of the strings is 
fatal to the atmosphere that this piece should 
evoke (D1463). 

Far better (though of no great interest musically) 
Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 


Secret of Susanna,’ and ‘ The Song of the 
Nightingale,’ from Napravnik’s ‘Don Juan.’ The 
players are La Scala, Milan, Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Panizza (D1488). 

By far the best of the orchestral records is that 
of the Philadelphia players in a couple of Bach 
the Prelude in E flat minor from 
Book 1 of the ‘ 48,’ and the Chorale Prelude, ‘ Ich 
ruf’ zu dir.’ At first sight it might seem that the 
E flat minor piece wouldn’t bear transference from 
but it is remark- 
ably effective. Of course, it loses in intimacy, 
but the loss is more than balanced by the epic 
character of the result. Much the same remark 

might be made concerning the Chorale Prelude. 
'I started both sides of the record with misgivings, 
but was converted. For big and _ intensely 
expressive playing, faithfully reproduced, this 
record will not easily be beaten (D 1464). 

Clarity and refinement are the prime virtues in 
the performance of Schubert's ‘ Trout’ Quintet 
by Backhaus, Mangeot, Howard, W ithers, and 
Hobday. The pianoforte tone is excellent (as is 
usual with Backhaus); balance is good, save in 
one variation, where the theme is in the bass ; 


here the pianist seems to have made too little 
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allowance for the recording difficulties, so the 
structure is top-heavy and the tune is hardly 
heard. Otherwise this is a charming set of 
records (D1484-87). 

We have all admired John Amadio’s dexterity, 
and most of us have wished that he would display 
it in music more worthy than the show pieces he 
has usually selected. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
hear him in a couple of movements from a Flute 
Concerto by Mozait—tuneful stuff, delightfully 
played (C1533). 

Harold Samuel's playing of Schubert’s Moment 
Musical in F minor strikes me.as being mechanical. 
On the same record are two Schubert Waltzes, and 
the well-known Gluck-Brahms Gavotte (C1551’ 

An attractive Schubert number is the Military 
March in E flat, arranged and played by Backhaus. 
With it is a most engaging contrast—Triana, from 
Albeniz’s ‘Iberia.’ Playing and recording are 
well up to the high Backhaus standard (DB1125). 

The palm for instrumental virtuosity this month 
goes to the record of Mischa Levitzki playing 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Study and the Paganini- 
Liszt ‘Campanella.’ The Rubinstein is mere 
fireworks—but what a display! One’s principles 
as to putting purely musical values first weaken 
before such brilliance as this, and I own (without 
qualm) that I encored it (D1489). 

There is an interesting batch of organ records— 
first-rate music, admirably played. But what is 
to be said of the recording? Those of us who 
play the instrument, and who know the works 
well, can enjoy the records, because we can men- 
tally supply deficiencies (usually in the bass) and 
disentangle the obscurities. Less favoured gramo- 
phonists must wonder at times what it ’s all about. 
The clearest of the set are those of Dr. Bairstow 
playing Bach’s B minor Prelude and Fugue, and 
a Chorale Prelude on ‘ Come, Saviour of the World.’ 
The pace is on the quick side, and I should have 
liked more delicate and expressive registration 
for the Chorale Prelude—but the exigencies of 
recording no doubt prevented this (C1534-35). 

The confusion is naturally most marked in the 


record of Harwood’s ‘ Pean,’ played by Harry} 


Goss-Custard on the Liverpool Cathedral organ. 
The vast spaces destroy clarity, but give a rich 
obscurity that has an impressiveness of its own 
(C1536). 

The Fugue from Reubke’s Sonata is brilliantly 
played by Thalben Ball, and there is enough 
detail to make the record enjoyable—even exciting 

to those who don’t know the work well (B2788). 

Stanley Roper plays Debussy’s ‘ Little Shepherd’ 
and Alec Rowley’s ‘South Wind.’ In the latter 
the solo stop is at times over-loud, and in both 
pieces the tremolo is apt to confuse (B2465). 

The choir of the Temple Church sings Wesley’s 
‘ Blessed be the God and Father.’ Over-refined 
in the quieter passages, I feel, but excellent in the 
final chorus (C1541). 

The best of the vocal solo records is that of 
Olezewska in Handel’s ‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga,’ and 
“Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix’ from ‘ Samson and 


Delilah.’ If all contraltos had such voices... ! 
(D1465). 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
Haydn’s B flat Quartet (‘The Sunrise’) is so 
well-known and attractive that one would expect 
it to need no aid from the Society. It is played by 


the International String Quartet. The tone is on 
the steely side. The work fills five sides of 
Nos. 109-111, the remaining space being given to 
|'a beautiful four-part Fantasia of Purcell, in which 
| the tone is far better. 

A flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the 
Society has done well to record a truly charming 
example in Mozart's Quartet in D for flute (René 
le Roy) and three strings (Mangeot, Howard, and 
Withers). It would be difficult to overpraise the 
delicacy of tone and the beautiful phrasing of the 
flautist. The only fault in the balance is an 
occasional tendency to drown the flute in some of 
its low, quiet passages (112-113). 








Wiirctess Wotes 
By ‘ ARIEL’ 

It was unfortunate that the part in the Leeds 
Festival broadcast programme that we all wanted 
specially to hear—the choral works—came through 
badly. Perhaps the hall was to blame. Let us 
hope so, at least ; otherwise it will appear that the 
problems of broadcasting a big choir have not 
been solved. It cannot be held that so far choral 
music has been transmitted with a clarity and 
balance equal to that of the orchestral broadcasts ; 
and until the disparity is made good we shall not 
be able to get full enjoyment from the Wireless 
National Chorus. The formation of this body is a 
fine stroke on the part of the B.B.C. If the choir 
proves to be as good as report leads us to expect, it 
should enable the Corporation to do much for 
choral singing and composition. I mention the 
latter point because it is obvious that the National 
| Chorus will be able to give a hearing to works that, 
on box-office grounds, or on the score of difficulty, 
stand a poor chance of performance by ordinary 
| choirs. It is to the credit of the B.B.C., too, that 
| membership is dependent on the singers’ belonging 
to some established choral body. Without such a 
| safeguard two or three hundreds of picked singers 
|might have deserted the London and suburban 
| bodies to which they belong. We shall discover 
| the quality of the National Chorus on November 23, 
|when it is to give the first performance of 
|Bantock’s new work founded on Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 





| The departure of Mr. Percy Scholes to Switzer- 
|land closes a noteworthy series of musical Talks. 
| Mr. Scholes was, I believe, the first of the regular 
|critics engaged by the B.B.C._ Since then, 
dramatic and literary critics have come and gone, 
but Percy has gone on—I had almost said ‘ for 
ever.’ I think the actual period is about five 
j years. This is a long innings, but the merit lies 
less in its duration than in the retention of fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm till the very end. Keen 
critics make a kten public, and the virtue of keen- 
ness was possessed by P. A. S. in no common 
degree. Probably he was sometimes bored or 
tired, but I defy any listener to prove that he 
jever showed it. He takes with him to his 
| mountain fastness the hearty thanks of legions of 
listeners. 


| 


| Musicians are delighted to find Mr. Ernest 
| Newman now added to the weekly bill of wireless 


\fare. His engagement by the B.B.C. indicates a 
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| 
notable conversion. Mr. Newman has never} 
vilified broadcast music as Sir Thomas Beecham 
has done, but I recall some pretty drastic things 
written by him a few years ago. Some of them 
were justified, however, and a good deal of 
improvement has taken place since, both in 
programmes and transmissions. Sir Thomas's 
diatribes are on another footing. At what date do 
you suppose he said as follows ? 

‘Ever since the beginning of the present 
century there has been committed against the 
unfortunate art of music every imaginable sin. 
But all previous crimes and stupidities pale 
before this latest attack on its fair name, the 
broadcasting of it by means of wireless. * 
The performance of music through this or any 
other kindred contrivance cannot be other than 
a ludicrous caricature. If the wireless 
authorities are permitted to carry on their| 
devilish work, in ten years’ time the concert | 
halls will be deserted.’ 
This was written in the Evening Standard not | 

ten or fifteen years ago, but only two. And his 
even more violent outburst about wireless music | 
sounding like all the hogs in all the hoggeries of 
the world, was released a few days before he} 
himself conducted a couple of broadcast concerts 
a few weeks ago. He must not be surprised if in} 
future nobody takes him seriously save 





when | 
he is conducting (and not always then, even). 


I was unable to hear the broadcast of the | 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s concert on| 
October 9. It is as well, perhaps; for I should | 
have been goaded into profanity. I gather from | 
a wrathful correspondent that the ‘Enigma’ 
Variations were cut off midway, in order to make 
way for eagerly awaited news concerning a de- 
pression that was most unexpectedly approaching | 
by way of Iceland. Had there been a long and| 
important studio concert to follow, the curtailing | 
of Elgar’s work would be understandable. But | 
the guitar recital and the two plays might surely | 
have waited a few minutes. 
cidents ought to be easily avoidable. 
timing of the Liverpool programme was bad, or 
the concert started late. Both faults are a 
nuisance in the concert-hall; they are im- 
measurably worse when the audience is spread 
over the whole country. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An organist-reader asks me to express his regret 
(which he is sure is shared by many organists and 
church-choir members) that the B.B.C. National 
Symphony Concerts are to be given always on 
Friday evenings—the time on which almost all 
choir practices are held. The choice of day is 
certainly unfortunate, inasmuch as it will rule out 
a large number of folk who would certainly be 
among the most appreciative listeners. Nothing 
can be done in the way of alteration this season, I 


imagine ; but the point is not too small for the 
B.B.C. to note, against the time when they are| 
| sired than the first roll of Stravinsky's ‘ Fire Bird.’ 
|We have the composer’s life, told by himself, 


arranging a future series. 


I well remember that in the early days of the | 
Se 
Friday. | 


‘Proms.’ many London organists felt sore that 
the Beethoven-cum-Bach night fell on 
I was one of them, and as my church happened to 
be well within a mile of Queen’s Hall, I used to get 


by 


Such annoying in-| 
Either the | 
|seems to indicate), 


| I’ve said it already, and I here and now repeat it. 


over the practice quickly when a favourite 
Symphony or ‘Brandenburg’ was on tap, and 
sprint to the Hall in time for at least a good part 
of my shillingsworth of standing room. 


In my last notes I expressed disagreement with 
a Daily Mail article by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and 
also with an anonymous paragraph in Musical 
News. Both expressed the view that broadcasting 
{among other things) had driven music out of the 
home. I argued from my own experience, and 
from that of friends, that few, if any, people who 
were really fond of singing or playing had ceased 
their activities because of the wireless. I added 
that we do not expect accuracy in musical matters 
from a novelist writing in the Daily Mail, but that 
a musical journal should know better than to 
indulge in sweeping statements about music being 
‘literally ousted from the home.’ The Musical 
News writer is now indignant with me, and asks, 
‘Why not expect accuracy in musical matters 
from a man because he is a novelist?’ I have 
only one reason, and it is a sound one: more 
inaccuracies about music have been written 
novelists than by any other body of 
literate men. Mr. Huxley may be that rare 
bird, a novelist who knows all about music; but 
the article I quoted showed him to know very little 
about keen amateur musicians. The Musical News 
writer, after failing to show Mr. Huxley’s 
qualifications to deliver an opinion on the subject 
at issue, goes on: 
‘But that is not the point. 
not really a musical matter atall. It is merely 
a matter of fact. Shall I, just because I 
happen to be writing in a musical journal, 
pretend that my powers of observation have 
deserted me? Is anyone really prepared to 
say that there is anything wrong with my 
unadorned statement that the gramophone, 
wireless, joy-riding, and dancing have ousted 
music from the home? I only wish he 
honestly could.’ 


2 
x 


This matter is 


Dear Sir (or Madam, as some lack of logic 
I am not only prepared 
to say that your unadorned statement is wrong: 
Moreover, your statement was not ‘merely a 
matter of fact.’ It was a point for argument. 
argued it accordingly. Why don’t you ? 


Player-Piano Wotes 


JZOLIAN 
Audiographic.—Some of this series of rolls are 
open to question on the ground that they impose 
on the music a programme of which the composer 
never dreamt. On the other hand, it is all to the 
good when a roll gives us a composer’s own idea 
concerning the performance and meaning of his 


music. Nothing better in this way could be de- 


followed by his own performance of his transcrip- 
tion of the work. There are portraits of Stravinsky 
| at various ages from three-and-a-half, an analysis 
|of the ‘ Fire Bird’ from both literary and musical 
| sides, and the roll contains running indications of 
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the orchestration, &c. No praise can be too high 
for this enterprise and its fulfilment. The music 
comes out clearly, and (despite the absence of 
orchestral colour) with astonishing picturesqueness. 
There will be few players who, hearing and seeing 
this roll, will not eagerly look forward for the 
five that are to follow in completion of the ‘ Fire 
Bird ’ (D759). 


Duo-Art.—Mozart’s Overture to ‘ The Magic 
Flute ’ is far more successful than most pianoforte 
reductions of orchestra: works, owing chiefly to 
its contrapuntal interest and the character of the 
scoring. It makes a wholly delightful roll, and 
Rudolph Ganz and Ernest Hutcheson give a 
capital performance, specially notable for its 
clarity (536). 

Shura Cherkassky shines more on the technical 
than on the interpretative side in Schumann’s 
‘ Spring Night,’ transcribed by Liszt. He ‘ fusses ’ 
with it ; hence a lack of continuity in the melodic 
line (7200). Godard’s ‘ The Butterflies’ Dance’ 
is pleasant, and well played by Guiomar Novaes 
(7187). Another work of the same type, but with 
considerably more interest in it, is Glazounov’s 
‘ Grande Valse de Concert.’ Itisasparkling thing, 
and the pianist, Princess Jacques de Broglie, only 
just misses giving a first-rate performance by 
hanging up the rhythm unnecessarily here and 
there (7199). 

There should be a welcome for a Delius roll. 
The transcription for two pianofortes of his 
‘Autumn’ (No. 1 of ‘North Country Sketches ’) 
conveys much of the original colour, and comes off 
unexpectedly well for a work so _ essentially 
orchestral. Such a transcription depends a great 
deal on the players, and it could hardly be better 
served than by Percy Grainger and Ralph Leopold. 
One hopes that the other three sketches are to 
follow, at the hands of the same performers (7190). 

Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s Fantasia from 
the Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G minor is not 
an unqualified success. It is an example of organ 










{arranged by W. T. Best) needs careful handling if 
it is not to degenerate into a mechanical stumping 
rhythm (1303926). 

There is a pleasant ‘Serenade’ by Strelezki 
(T303936), a ‘Valse Mystique’ by Wachs 
(T30396a), and ‘ Sylvia,’ very sentimental and 
commonplace, by Oley Speaks (T30294a). 

The dance rolls are many, as usual, and there 
are three songs—the ‘ Waltz Song,’ from ‘ Tom 
Jones’ (German), played by Edward Lawrence 
(26907) ; ‘ Thanks be to God’ (Dickson), played 
by Frank Stanton (26905) ; ‘ Wake up! ’ (Phillips), 
played by Charles Blackmore (26906). 


BLUTHNER 


Animatic.—When all has been said against 
pianoforte transcriptions of orchestral music, it 
has to be admitted that the best of them give a 
good idea of a work—analogous to an engraving 
of a painting. Indeed, they come very near 
to the original, given a player with imagina- 
tion and some knowledge of the orchestration. A 
roll of the Prelude to ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ is well 
up to the highest standard of arrangements, and 
is well played by Julius Prewer (55021). There 
are two well-contrasted little pieces by MacDowell, 
‘From old Fairy Tales,’ Nos. 1 and 2. Cernikoff 
gives them warmth, without over-emphasising the 
composer’s sentimental side (55533). 

Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert the Devil’ Fantasia 
(arranged by Liszt) still has a kick in it, though 
nowadays we need something more than an 
occasional thunder in the bass for the depiction 
of devilry. However, it is highly entertaining for 
those who can overlook the weak middle section 


| (55543). 


Here are three Chopin rolls, all exceptionally 
good, and concerned with some of the less hack- 
neyed works. The Study in F (Op. 10, No. 9) is 
played by Francis Planté, who, though otherwise 
good, hangs up the time in places (55767). Back- 
haus maintains a fine rhythm throughout another 


--- 


study, Op. 10, No. 10 (55766), and Scharwenka 





music that cannot be effectively produced on 
anything else but the original medium. If Percy | 
Grainger had been less deliberate in his per- 
formance of it, the lack of sustaining tone might | 
not have been so apparent. It is a pity the fugue | 
is not issued with this roll. Its clarity anc 
continuity give the necessary reply and contrast 
to the Fantasia, which, heard alone, 
incomplete and unsatisfying (7161). 


seems | 


Hand-played.—Paquita Madriguera serves il 
Liszt’s ‘ Consolation’ (No. 3) in short lengths. | 
There is no attempt at a line of any description, | 
melodic or rhythmic. The effect is so curious as | 
to make one imagine that the defect is due rather | 
to the cutting than to the artist’s conception 
(A1095d). 

There is a fine performance of Chopin’s Nocturne | 
in C minor (Op. 48, No. 1) by Harold Bauer. It is | 
unnecessary to comment further on this, or on 
Josef Hofmann’s playing of Schytte’s sprightly | 
* Forest Elves’ (A1101). 

Last, but by no means least, in this section we | 
have Rudolph Reuter in Tchaikovsky’s delightful | 
“ Humoreske ’ (A1099). These last three rolls are 
exceptionally good in all respects. 


Metrostyle.—There 
Handel’s 


is nothing thrilling here. 
charming Minuet from ‘ Berenice’ 


gives a delightful performance of one of the most 
graceful of the Waltzes, Op. 69, No. 1 (58802). 

In Liszt’s ‘La Leggierezza’ Wijsmann has 
ample opportunities to display the delicacy and 
brilliance of which he is capable. As an example 


of clarity and all the other pianoforte-playing 


virtues this is a fine roll to set before the student 
(58133). 

‘ Asturias,’ from Albeniz’s ‘ Suite Espagnol,’ is 
not so immediately attractive as other numbers 
from the same Suite. It hangs about over-much, 
but it has the advantage of Maria Cervantes’s 
sympathetic playing; her rapid repeated notes 
are particularly good (55488). 

Something quite out of the ordinary, and very 
charming, is Pierné’s ‘ Nocturne en forme de Valse.’ 
The player is Wijsmann, whose performance of a 
Liszt work has been commented on above (58149). 

We do not hear much of Rubinstein’s work 
nowadays. ‘Cracovienne’ is a good specimen, 
and is given a first-rate performance by Chop- 
Groenevelt (59751). Oswin Keller keeps things 
going well in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Perpetuum Mobile.’ 
The bright little work (like a good deal of neglected 
Mendelssohn pianoforte music) comes up fresh and 
smiling (55197). 

There is a pot-pourri of German student songs— 
“Old Heidelberg ’—by Oscar Klose. The com- 
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piler has made no attempt at avoiding the 
commonplace; he has just taken the songs as they 
are and strung them together, but the tunes are 
so good that even this casual arrangement makes | 
pleasant hearing. The pianist is Hans Klinger 
(59475). 

There are three ordinary rolis, and, incidentally, 
an exciting time for the player-pianist who wishes 
to let himself go. If he wants quantity, there is 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘La Tempéte’ (57549-50). Of 
course, it is too much for the pianoforte, but it is 
very well cut, and there is some satisfaction in 
making such good thunder. Flotow’s ‘Stradella ’ 
Overture is also very good fun to play. This too 
is well cut, and entirely manageable—a good 
four-hand arrangement (51464). Db. Ss. 





Hew Music 


PIANOPORTE 


In some ways the most interesting music of this 
month’s batch is Adam Carse’s Variations on a 
Theme in D, published by Augener. Though not 
pretending to any great originality, the music has 
a thoughtfulness and character that cannot fail 
to impress the musician. Such self-restraint and 
dignity as we find here are bound to command 
respect. If a man is not ashamed to express sin- 
cerely his own thoughts for what they are worth, 
without affectation or display, he is sure of 
a modest audience, even if he cannot hold the 
attention of the world or some considerable part 
of it, as the geniuses do. Mr. Carse’s pianoforte 
writing is well suited to what he has to say. It 
is effective, clean, and moderate in its demands, 
and the whole work has a fine steadiness of style 
and craftsmanship. The variations ought certainly 
to find place in the programme of some pianist 
with sufficient sense of form to do justice to the 
design of the work as a whole. 

Very different from this unassuming music is 
Kaikhosru Sorabji’s ‘ Le jardin parfumé,’ a poem 
for pianoforte published by Curwens. This work 
came for review some months ago, and I have 
since been struggling with the appalling 
difficulties of the thing, both technical and other- 
wise. It seems an unnecessary precaution on the 
composer’s part (see the title-page) to reserve to 
himself the rights of performance for all countries, 
because so very few pianists could play it, and of | 
those few, so minute a proportion would. Difficulty 
of this sort seems quite unreasonable and capri- 
cious. Many passages could be written in simpler 
form without loss of effect, and with a saving of | 
endless labour to the would-be performer. | 

Musically the work is an attempt to extend the | 
explorations of Scriabin; the influence of that 
writer is seen in the method of pianoforte lay-out | 
and to some extent in the actual music. But} 
it has not Scriabin’s logic, nor the firm foundation | 
of practicality that came from his experience as a | 
player and conductor. Many of the sounds| 
produced are extremely beautiful; anyone can | 
make them on a good modern grand by putting | 
down both pedals, playing a pp bass chord with | 
gentle rumblings attached, and then breathing | 
gently (one hardly dares say ‘ playing’ in this | 
perfumed air) on the upper parts of the instrument, | 
* Jamais plus fort que pp du commencement jusqu’a 





la fin,’ as the composer says. If the neophyte then 
concentrates on the ppp he will soon find himself 
‘ enveloppé d’une langueur chaude et voluptueuse ~ 
(Oh, Scriabin !)—again quoting the composer. 

But, given these beautiful sounds, what ‘then 7 
Well, you just go on, as long as you feel like it or 
your family will stand it. There is no logical 
structural basis at all in Mr. Sorabji‘s work that 
is to be discovered by the ordinary musician, and 
this is why the whole thing seems so pointless. 

It is not like that with Barték. Here are two 
Elegies, sent by Edward Organ, of Birmingham, 
and obtainable from him. They are strong meat 
musically, and they are difficult to play ; but they 
are not difficult inthe same way as Mr. Sorabji’s 
work is. These problems are soluble; these 
difficulties are able to be overcome ; the composer 
has seen to that. We are not asked to do im- 
possible tricks with our hands and minds at the 
same time. And as with the manner so with the 
matter. Barték’s meaning does not come through 
at once; one doesn’t ask that; but it comes 
through in time, and then one sees the logic of the 
whole thing, the growth and culmination of the 
movement. Like all the Barték I know, these 
pieces have a fine fervency and directness ; they 
are early-ish works (1909, Op. 85) and not so terse 
and concentrated as the later, but they have a 
tone of real authority and power. 

A volume of ‘ Seven Characteristic Pieces’ by 
Hugh Bradford, published by Novellos, shows a 
sensitive and thoughtful mind, but not always the 
ability to turn an idea into a connected and 
consecutive movement. The attempt to attain 
unity by constant reference to some slight figure 
is always an artifice, and sometimes here becomes 
artificial. ‘Valse Gracieuse’ is probably the most 
effective number, as here the formal problems are 
best solved. 

Two pieces by Maurice Besly come from 
Winthrop Rogers and, like all his music, are 
spontaneous, and written with a knowledge of 
effect that raises them above the ordinary level. 
Cyril Jenkins’s ‘Autumn Réverie’ has no such 
distinction of touch, but is commonplace both in 
matter and in style (Joseph Williams). Ludomir 
Rozycki’s ‘The Poultry-Yard’ is cleverly written ; 
the chatterings, crowings, gobblings, and other 
noises are suggested rather than portrayed, which 
is something, but the piece does not amount to 
much. Roy Agnew’s ‘ The Windy Hill’ is fluent 
and not very self-critical, and will want very good 
performance if its interest is to be maintained. 
Leopold Ashton’s ‘ Esquisses,’ a set of five short 
pieces, is tuneful and_ well-written music— 
unpretentious, but of a very considerable charm 
and real musicianship. ‘ Gondoliera ’ is a specially 
attractive number. These last three are all 
Augener publications. 

The best things among several transcriptions 
are the ‘ Dance of Terror,’ from de Falla’s ‘ El 
Amor Brujo,’ which makes a playable and effective 
pianoforte piece, and Craxton’s brilliant setting 
of an Eccles ‘ Trumpet Tune’ (Oxford University 
Press). ‘ Brilliant’ does not imply difficulty ; it 
means that the composer has left out rather than 
put in a lot of notes. The notes that are there 
are very telling. The tune is a good one, and the 
setting a model of what such things should be. 
Antoine Konstant makes Gurlitt’s Prelude, Op. 107, 
No. 1, sound like a Chopin étude ; what with the 
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black keys, the flying octaves, and the general air 
of bravura, the little work will hardly know itself. | University Press) are firm in handling, but not 
Augeners | equally individual in matter. 


itsounds very effective in its new form. 
are the publishers, 


Lord Berners’s ‘ Intermezzo’ and ‘ Hornpipe,’ 
from ‘ The Triumph of Neptune,’ are not at all | give it real power. ‘Invocation to Spring’ is 


of what they can ill afford to lose (Chesters). 


—- 


Two songs by Edmund Duncan-Rubbra (Oxford 


‘A Prayer ’ is very 
| striking ; its close grip of the intimate and deeply. 
| felt poem, and its own directness of utterance, 


far-reaching music, and when they appear as| less personal ; its first phrase is almost a cliché of 
pianoforte pieces have to leave behind a good deal 


| 


| 


The Andante from Gabriel Fauré’s second Quintet | song does not reach the level of the other. 


suffers too. 


not an entirely satisfactory pianoforte solo. 


Beautiful though some of it is, it is| 


Some of the Stanford songs issued since that 
| composer’s death have not been up to his standard, 


Gustave Samazeuilh is the arranger, Durands the | but ‘ A Japanese Lullaby,’ just issued by Cramer, 


publishers. ‘Invocation & Aphrodite,’ an extract 

from Henri Sauget’s ballet “La Chatte,’ has an 

attractive beginning and end, but is rather feeble 

in the middle. It is graceful, but not anything 

more. Edward Organ stocks it. TA 
SONGS 

The first nine songs issued by Novellos in the 
John Coates edition form a very unequal batch. 
They differ widely both in style and in quality, 
but the one thing they all have is sincerity, 
and this explains how some songs of very inferior 
workmanship and no individuality of outlook may 
have proved telling in performance by a singer 
whose. art might lend distinction even to music 
in itself thoroughly banal. At the top un- 
doubtedly stands Felix White’s ‘ Laughing Cava- 
lier,’ a spirited setting of a poem by Shirley 
which shows the poet in very different mood from 
that of his better-known ‘ The glories of our blood 
and state.’ The song has a swinging rhythm and 
a vigorous, almost slapdash, vocal line that give 
the music a fine air of abandonment, comparable 
with that of the splendidly written words. D. C. 
Thomson's ‘ The Knight of Bethlehem ’ is already 
pretty well known, and is a good example of the 
second kind of Coates song—the rather amateurish 
and slightly precious work with little energy behind 
it, but an undoubted neat charm—a very good 
type of drawing-room song. Other good speci- 
mens of this sort are Walter Whitaker’s ‘ Dia- 
phenia ’ and A. R. Cripps’s ‘ O mistress mine,’ and 
these are preferable to ‘ The Knight of Bethlehem ’ 
because they deal neatly with small subjects (for 
a perfect lyric may be a small subject), whereas 
that other song deals neatly with a different sort 
of subject, which needs depth and real simplicity— 
two qualities which this music does not possess. 
Last come such songs as Mabel Ackernley’s 
‘Sunset Dreams,’ frankly old-fashioned, poorly 
written, but sincere, and F. G. Russell’s ‘ Roses in 
December,’ a fit setting of some crude and sensa- 
tional words by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. In 
every case one can see the something in the song 
that might enable Mr. Coates with his art and 
personality to ‘get it over the footlights,’ but 
some of the works do not stand the test of print 
and study. 

From Joseph Williams come two very well- 
written songs by Colin M. Campbell. Both are 
light and graceful in style, with a fresh turn of 
melody. ‘’Tis true I never was in love’ is the 
more attractive of the two, but there are happy 
touches also in ‘ There is a lady sweet and kind.’ 
Edgar Bainton’s ‘ Young love lies dreaming’ 
(same publishers) is quiet and thoughtful, with a 


|is worthy to rank with the best of his smaller 
|songs. It has a tender charm and a lilt that will 
appeal to everybody ; and musicians will find its 
|delicacy of handling a source of pleasure. The 
| light touch is so firm, the gesture so distinguished, 
the whole thing so satisfying in its musicianship. 
|From the same publishers is Alec Rowley’s 
|‘ Sheep’; W. H. Davies here achieves a big effect 
by concealing till the end of his poem the real 
| force of the emotion, and the composer succeeds 
}in matching this restraint. When the last stanza 
comes it is made even more telling by the strong, 
rolling rhythm, in which, perhaps, it is not too 
fanciful to find a suggestion of the ship’s motion. 
This is a good song. 

Greville Cooke’s ‘ Bereft’ (Joseph Williams) is 
a fluent and commonplace work resembling in 
style the less individual songs of Sir Landon Ronald. 
Charles Cerné’s ‘ Notturno’ depends for its effect 
on its use of the very high notes of the soprano 
voice, supported by thick chords. It is a song 
of a certain atmosphere but not of real distinction 
(Winthrop Rogers). Very much more musicianly 
is Eric Thiman’s ‘ The Rainbow’ (Novello). This 
composer’s work seems always to have some note 
of individuality, as well as firmness of touch, and 
the present example is no exception. 

There are some fascinating things in Warlock’s 


selection from Bataille’s ‘Airs de différents 
auteurs,’ which is published by the Oxford 
University Press under the title of ‘ French 
Ayres.’ The rhythmic subtleties are most 


attractive, and one would have to go a long 
way to find a more satisfying work than 
“Quoi? ne suis-je?’—the first song in the 
volume—or ‘ Heureux qui se peut plaindre.’ Some- 
one has used of these early French songs the 
expression ‘ malicious grace,’ and there is a good 
deal of justification for it, but there is beauty 
here too of a more placid kind. 

Curwens send two volumes, one of Handel songs 
arranged by Arthur Somervell, the other of 
twenty-four Scottish songs ‘ Collected and arranged 
by Owen Mase.’ Somervell’s edition of ten well- 
chosen Handel numbers is thoroughly practical, 
and will do a good thing in bringing these works to 
a wider public. The edition is less suitable for 
the student than that of the Oxford University 
Press (which does not include the _ songs 
chosen by Dr. Somervell), because it gives fewer 
particulars as to source, orchestration, and 
the circumstances of the song; and there is 
no ready means of knowing what filling-up 
the editor has felt it necessary to add. But 
for the ordinary consumer of songs the lack 
of this information is no great loss. Some 
will not always feel Dr. Somervell’s words to be 





keen perception of the beautiful poem. 





in keeping with the dignity of Handel’s 


| the post-Vaughan Williams school, and in spite 
of its attractive texture and beautiful finish this 
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music, but at any rate they are better than stiff, | should get—far better than the usual so-called 
exact translations. ‘sacred’ ditty. Grown-up singers, who complain 
The songs in the other volume are ‘ collected’ | of the expense of songs and whose repertory re- 
by Mr. Mase not in the sense of having been | mains therefore restricted, can get, for three and 
discovered by him; he has taken tunes for the | fourpence—no more than the price of two shop 
most part well known, and tried to find the best ballads—thirty-eight pieces, at least a score of 
versions, both of music and words. He puts} which any bright-minded singer with a soul above 
some really lovely tunes into a handy, practical| trash will thoroughly enjoy at sight, and which 
form, and there is no excuse for not singing them. | may be sung at any concert with the certainty of 
Mr. Mase’s settings are generally effective, and | giving worthy pleasure to all hearers. 
most effective when plainest, but at times, as in| There are four books of two-part songs (323 to 
‘Ca’ the yowes,’ he can be extremely irritating | 326) ; 323 is marked‘ easy.’ The remaining books 
with his hackneyed little pseudo-modernisms, (327 to 331) contain trios, the first three books of 
| keep for last three songs by Herbert Hughes|which are unaccompanied, and the last two 
which are a very long way above the average.| accompanied. Girls’ choirs, often unable to spend 
‘The Distance’ is a beautiful little work, with its | much on music, and chary of buying many separate 
simple method of achieving just the right sense | copies, will be particularly glad to have a book 
of atmosphere. ‘ A Love-Letter ’ (which brings to|such as 327, with no fewer than fourteen pieces, 
our notice a splendid and unknown Elizabethan | ranging from a 17th-century French pastoral, and 
lyric) is more robust and, with its generous | Old English songs, to Mozart, Abt, Sullivan, and 
sweep of melody, gives an impression of real power. | Holst. This book (only) is published in two 
But surely in the reprint of the words which | editions, Staff and Sol-fa. Nearly every song in 
prefaces the song there is a wrong punctuation at | all the books can be had separately. Those who 
the end of stanza three. That full stop after|like a good supply of modern pieces will notice 
‘endeavour ’ cannot be right, and it will seem to|that the names of Sterndale Bennett, Walford 
many to be the one blemish in a fine song that the | Davies, Parry, Stanford, Holst, and the younger 
sentence could not be carried on in the music as it | writers often appear in these books, which worthily 
clearly should be in the poem. It would be/maintain Novello’s reputation for the cheap 
interesting to know why a careful writer chose | printing of good stuff. 
this particular way of setting the words; it looks| I have mentioned above the value to soloists of 
as if there must be some reason, but it is difficult} most of the cheap books of songs issued by 


to imagine a good enough one. ‘Come, let; Novellos. Many will already know their four 
us now resolve at last’ has an 18th-century | larger books of * Classical Songs,’ each containing 
lyric less direct and more artificial than|some thirty or more. Now comes a fifth book, of 


the finely frank love-letter. It says much for| twenty-five, all in Sol-fa and Staff, which should 
Mr. Hughes’s close feeling for his words that some | be a class-room treasure as well as a soloist’s handy 
sense of this difference of mentality shows in the| book. The compass and the difficulty are reason- 
music. The charmingly-mingled note of persuasion | able, and young singers could have no better 
and apology, with a brave unreal air of confidence | introduction to ‘the classics.’ Such books of 
and some shamefacedness—that is a long way of| songs often contain pieces beyond the capacity of 
expressing what the music very neatly and truly | the young ; this book does not, but it must not be 
conveys in a setting that moves (except perhaps | thought that it contains only slight pieces. There 
for one questionable harmonic adventure) steadily | is ‘ The Erl-King,’ Handel’s ‘Or let the merry 
and strongly. Like the early song-writers, this| bells,’ and Purcell’s ‘Hark! the echoing air,’ 
composer leaves accentuation partly (at any rate | with its florid ecstasy of delight, besides some finely 
in the last example) to the singer. Intelligence | expressive sustained airs—a perfect training 
is therefore wanted, if bad accentuation is to| ground for technique and taste, as well as a 
be avoided ;. given this, a very happy flow is|companion for the experienced hand who knows 
maintained. These are three very interesting| his good things of old, and will be glad to have 
songs, and Augeners are the publishers. T. A. |them in this cheap and handy form. The book 

costs half-a-crown (paper boards 3s. 6d.). 


W. R. A. 
NEW SONG BOOKS bers 
Twenty-four new song books appear in the| 
edition known as ‘ Novello’s School Songs.’ The | STRING MUSIC 
price of all except one is either eightpence or a| The Oxford University Press publishes a set of 
shilling, and for that you get from five to fourteen | Six Airs arranged for ‘cello (or violin) and piano- 
songs. These are not ‘ throw-outs ’—the kind of | forte by John Barbirolli. The Airs in question 
thing offered in cheap bundles because they won’t| are excellent, and we shall not quarrel with the 
sell. They are not even ‘remainders’; every | editor because he includes amongst them Rameau's 
song is chosen because it is currently popular, and |‘ Tambourin,’ which is anything but an ‘air.’ 
the books are real bargains. Books 308, 309, and | More questionable is the rough-and-ready method 
310 contain unison songs for junior classes; 311|by which the ‘cello part has been made accessible 
and 312 contain easy unison songs ; a particularly |to the violinist. To retain the key and transpose 
handy collection is 313—seven Christmas songs | an octave higher is to ignore one of the most 
and carols ; 314 and 315 are for the higher divisions | important problems of adaptation, The A string 
(in unison); 316 has six public school (boys’)|is the most brilliant of the four strings of the 
songs; in 317 to 322 are sets of classical songs | ’cello—it is the weakest string in the violin. in 
(Handel, Purcell, Schubert, Bach, Brahms, and | all these ‘ Airs’ the most effective violin strings 
all the best). No. 318 contains sacred songs that |—-E and G—are neglected. The G string is used 
every soloist in Sunday School and P.S.A. meeting | once only, and in one piece only ; ail the five Airs 
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can be played on the violin without touching 
the E string by going no higher than the fifth 
position. The fingering also is more careful in 
the ‘cello than in the violin part. 

There exist some excellent editions of Mozart’s 
Minuet (from Divertimento in D) for violin and 
pianoforte. But that is no reason why we should 
not welcome with open arms one more version 
of this very popular piece, especially as it has the 
advantage of Spencer Dyke’s editing (Joseph 
Williams). It is neat in appearance and carefully 
annotated. A good salon piece—not difficult, yet 
effective—is Cyril Jenkins’s ‘Mood-Phantasy ’ 
for violin and pianoforte, and Cedric Sharpe’s 
‘Five Little Solos’ for violoncello fulfil admirably 
the purpose for which they were intended— 
presumably the provision of little solos for little 
soloists. Both are published by Joseph Williams. 


FLUTE 
A full Sonata in three movements for flute by | 
a modern composer must be something of a rarity, 
and I imagine flautists will be glad to add to their 
repertory Theodor Blumer’s Sonata for flute 
and pianoforte (Wilhelm Zimmermann, Leipsic). | 
It is a substantial piece of work showing consider- 
able ingenuity—a trifle solid on the whole, which, 
however, is not surprising, since modernity has | 
no place for that mood of serenity where the | 
flute reveals its most poetic qualities, and which | 
makes the beauty, never equalled again, of the 
flute solos of Bach. 


| 

ORCHESTRA 

Thomas F. Dunhill’s lively ‘Sailor Dance’ | 
has been arranged for string orchestra by | 
Sydney Robjohns (Joseph Williams). Mr. Dun-| 
hill’s part-writing is so clear that it leaves the 
adapter with a very easy problem to solve. Mr. | 
Robjohns, however, has done it well enough, and | 
avoids successfully anything that might daunt| 
the timid amateur. F. B. 


MIXED-VOICE 

Ermest Bullock sets ‘ There’s none to soothe | 
my soul to rest’ in simple, sound fashion, with | 
fluent but not overworked contrapuntal entries, | 
and also arranges ‘ The Wauking o’ the Fauld’! 
with equal grace. Norman O'Neill sub-titles 
“ Come, tuneful friends ’—‘ A four-part song in the | 
Victorian manner.’ These ‘manners’ are some- | 
times dangerous. Instead of making the man, | 
they may for the moment mar him. Mr. O'Neill | 
takes no harm, but he might well have been a bit | 
more adventurous. Choirs fond of the obvious | 
should try it. Heathcote Statham tastefully | 
arranges the ‘Skye Boat Song’ for mixed voices. | 
I like its lightness. He has found a _ good 
way to keep the song floating. All these are for 
S.A.T.B. (Cramer). 

“When Eva kissed Mary’ is an unaccompanied 
carol by Cuthbert Osmond (words by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith). It runs prettily. E. T. Chapman aims 
at broad, swirmging effects in ‘ All creatures of our 
God and King,’ and partly succeeds. I do not 
feel that the rather long piece keeps up in power 
all the way. Some of the accompaniment chords 
have tenths, which will have to be spread. That 
top B flat for* a few picked voices,’ fff, near the 


upon the mermaid’s red cloak, which will give 
any man who can snatch it power over its owner. 
The theme is treated lightly, as you might expect, 
knowing the author, and Mr. Nicholson has made 
his music simple and unpretentious. 
some good, bold, eight-part writing for the soloists, 
with the four-part chorus going at the same time 
—the sort of work that not many writers of light 
operas are fit for. 
one scene is required. 
characters (which can be taken by eleven people), 
with one—the mermaid—who does not sing (but 
I thought all mermaids did). 
would relish this work, perhaps all the more because 
it does not depart too violently from the models 
of which they 
individuality to stand the competition of most of 
the new native light operas. 


song in the old-fashioned mid-last-century style. 
Sullivan’s ‘ The long day closes ’ 
to need more than mentioning in its present form, 
for A. (or T.) T.B.B. (Novello). 





end, comes on a nasty vowel—‘ lu.’ The voices, 
if not very well picked, will surely be plucked, 
J. G. Cameron’s ‘A Merry Time’ (Darley’s song 
about May) is a straightforward piece of writing, 




















































rather too jog-trotty for my liking. Choirs that of 
want something quite easy, in a happy vein, and or 
that are not Blue Ribboners (cave ‘ Topful of w 
wine,’ near the end), might look at this. (Speaking M 
of Blue Ribboners, I am reminded of a bit I read 
the other day from an old Musical Times, telling i 
how at a festival thirty years ago the local licensed M 
victuallers gave a cup as a prize, which a visiting b 
temperance choir won. Problem of conduct: a 
should they have taken it ?) (Year Book Press, 

all S.A.T.B.) 

It is a long time since we had any Byrd. Here . 
is his s.s.a.T.B. madrigal, ‘ Delight is dead,’ edited fs 
and arranged by Bernard Jackson. This is T 
apparently a hitherto unrecorded piece, for I do i 
not find the poem in Fellowes’s book. There is 
quiet depth and force in the writing, which is not r 
very complex. The piece is fairly long—about 
ininety bars, and costs 8d. (Oxford University -: 
Press). 7 

Chesters send ‘ Sei Madrigali a cinque voci,’ by . 
Frescobaldi, edited by Boghen. These five-part . 
pieces are issued with Italian words only, and P 
without a short-score reduction. We have in : 
print very few examples of Frescobaldi’s vocal , 
work. This collection (dating from his time at : 

| Antwerp, 1608, when he was about thirty) shows . 
|a free hand, working with keen vigour, able to 

| draw striking contrasts and swing out a shapely is 
vocal line—much the impression we have got ‘ 
|from his organ music. There is nothing here, t 
though, of his chromaticism, and less subtlety ] 
than the best of our own composers could show. I 
The pieces would make good score-reading tests, ( 
though they are above A.R.C.O. standard, since i 
they are in five parts (four treble clefs and a bass) ; 
still, candidates who want to be really comfortable 

about their score-reading might try them. ‘ 

The vocal score of the new romantic light opera, | 
‘The Mermaid,’ by George A. Birmingham and 
Sydney H. Nicholson, is issued by Curwens at ) 

|7s. 6d. The story is one of the many centring | 


There is 


There are two Acts, but only 
There are thirteen singing 


I fancy amateurs 


are fond; yet it has sufficient 


W. R. A. 


MALE-VOICE 
Chwatal’s ‘ Lovely Night’ (1.7.8.B.) is a simple 


is too well-known 
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PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE | 
VOICES 

Some new arrangements by Ernest Newton are | 
of ‘ Old King Cole,’ ‘ The Minstrel Boy,’ a ‘ Sere- | 
nade’ by Raff, and a ‘ Canadian Boat Song’ in| 
which words and music are stated to be by Tom | 
Moore. These are in two parts, in the older style, 
without much contrapuntal interest. Freer cross- | 
ing would improve such things. The tune of ‘ The | 
Minstrel Boy’ will work in canonic imitation at | 
both two and four beats’ distance. Why not give 
us a taste of that ? (Gould & Bolttler). 

Dr. Kitson makes an effective setting of Ogilvie’s 
‘The Hoofs of the Horses.’ I am not quite clear} 
what is meant by the note below the author’s 
name: ‘ By permission of A. W. Ridley & Co., 
from the setting as a ballad by C. V. Stanford.’ 
Hollinrake’s 


This needs an alert player. H. 
‘Frolic’ goes lightly, with some staccato. It is 
rather choppy, and not very interesting. These 


two are for s.s. D. W. Stewart describes his 
setting of Marlowe’s ‘ Come, live with me,’ as for 
The lower part goes down only to B, but its 
tessitura is fairly low. The song growls a bit, the 
sopranos having little high relief. Its tune is 
pleasant, but again there is little flexibility, the 
rhythm being jog-trotty. H. Middleton’s ‘In a 
Valley’ (s.s.) gets a little lift into the tune. It 
has a good deal of resource in short space, and 
suits singers of some experience. 


S.A. 


Bainton’s ‘ Lycidas’ (to Milton’s fine ‘ Lycidas 
is not dead’) is for s.s.A., umaccompanied, has 
simple richness, and would be enjoyed by choirs 
that can feel the beauty of poetry. Ambrose 
Porter's ‘Cradle Song’ (Watts’s ‘ Hush, 
my dear’) has imagination in its simplicity 
(s.s.s.—an unusual combination; choirs weak 
in altos will be glad to know of this) (Year 
Book Press). 

Bainton has another song, a setting of Fletcher's 
‘ Bridal Song,’ for s.s.a. (“ Roses, their sharp spines 


Erik Chisholm’s ‘ Cradle Song’ (poem by Padraic 
Colum, ‘O men from the fields ’) is for s.s.a. (or 


M.-s.). Its harmony strikes me as restless. A 
good choir could probably give it the eerie 


feeling sought after. Most of it is very delicate, 


and pp. 


UNISON 

The autumn leaves begin to fall fast in song-land. 
Perhaps that is not the happiest way to describe 
the shower of school music, since it may give an 
impression of sadness and decline. Rather, I read 
it as a sign of fertilisation ; the fallen leaves make 
grand mould for growing more plants; the 
showers of part-songs (the best of them) fertilise 
the young mind. The standard here is far better 
than in some departments of composition. There 
are, I make bold to say, fewer really poor children’s 
songs issued than really poor orchestral novelties. 
The numbers don’t compare, but the quality of 
school music improves, and that of the novelties 
gets worse, if possible. I sometimes grumble a 
little at the lack of real freshness, device, and depth 
of understanding in many children’s songs, and, 
judging on the only standard that can be admitted 
—that of serious music in any form—the criticism 
is fair. Still, there is little that is really bad, and 
not much that falls below a decent level of work- 
manship, in school music. The grown-up pieces 
hit the mark less often, but even they rarely are 
weak, maudlin, or in any way trashy. The 
weakest of all are not mentioned. There is space, 
in general, only for things that in some degree 
claim at least a moment's notice from a 
musician. 

I am always glad to see the ‘ classics,’ ancient 
or more recent, well represented. From Novellos 
come several such issues, mostly suitable for singers. 
with some little experience. There is Pergolesi’s 
‘Sorrow’ and Weber’s ‘Lonely am I now no 
longer’ (from ‘ Preciosa’), both to be sung in 





being gone’). This is accompanied. It has a 
sweet savour, and should be tasted delicately. 
It will be liked, for it is not too difficult. Henry 
Smart’s old favourite, ‘ Good-night, thou glorious 
sun,’ is now arranged for s.s. in the most straight- 
forward way. Bound with it is a delicious little 
unison song, ‘ Love me little, love me long,’ to 
the Old English tune of ‘ Mad Robin’ (Novello). 


G. A. Alcock sets ‘Weep you no more, sad 
fountains,’ for s.a., with care and fitness, treating 
the lovely words affectionately (Williams). 

The ‘Oxford Descant Series’ includes four 
sheets so far, each giving two songs: ‘ All through 
the night’ with ‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ 
‘Silent, O Moyle,’ with ‘ How should I your true 
love know ?’ ‘ Kelvin Grove ’ with ‘ Afton Water,’ 
and ‘Charlie is my darling’ with ‘ Yeo, Sir.’ 
These are some of the best—most musicianly 
—descants I know. They are by W. G. 
Whittaker, and the vigorous accompaniments are 
also by him. ‘ Robin Goodfellow ’ is a cantata by 
G. H. Jones. The choruses are for s.s., and the 
accompaniment is designed for orchestra. It is 
an agreeably sprightly affair, giving scope for 
most of the resources of a well-trained choir, 
without being at allextravagant. The pianoforte 
and-vocal score costs 2s. 6d. (Oxford University 
Press). 


broad, smooth style ; Lotti’s (1667-1740) sweetly 
| lilting ‘Shepherds and Maidens’; Berlioz’s fine 
|‘ The King of Thule,’ of which higher-division 
|singers can make much; Salvator Rosa’s ex- 
| pressive ‘ Questioning’ (a familiar old tune, con- 
taining a trill, which could be omitted) ; Pearsall’s. 
brisk ‘O who will o’er the downs’ (with an 
| optional descant); the Old English ‘O willow, 
| willow ’ (bound up with Stanford’s quietly happy 
‘Summer and Winter,’ arranged for s.s. by 
|‘ H. A. C.’); Mozart’s dapper ‘ Little Spinner’ ; 
and Purcell’s rumbustious ‘I'll sail upon 
the dog-star,’ edited by Cummings. Geoffrey 
Shaw gets, I think, an ‘inner’ with his 
setting for massed voices of Spring-Rice’s ‘I 
vow to thee, my country.’ The sentiment is 
excellent ; only, can any modern citizen of the 
world always give his country ‘ the love that asks 
no questions’; and is such love worth having ? 
The thought in the second verse makes the song 
suitable for use in Sunday School and church, as 
well as outside. Two other unison songs are by 
Cecil Sharman: ‘ The Coalman,’ for advancing 
juniors, and ‘ If I had any money,’ described on 
the cover as Grade 3, but really pretty easy, and 
quite manageable by juniors (Novello). 

Of three songs by Jessie Furze, ‘ The Rock-a-bye 
Lady ’ moves.in graceful sweeps (moderately easy), 
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‘I had a dove’ is slow and requires fine shaping, I wish every festival would aim at having a 
and ‘ Daisies’ attempts rather more than most|sight-test in nearly all its classes. It might be 
such simple songs—not quite successfully, but | made a voluntary addition to fhe class, at first; 
promisingly. The composer has a soul above the| with a little judicious coaxing, and some well- 
four-square phrase, but, like many others, | chosen remarks by one or two adjudicators, soon 
having decided not to touch earth so frequently | there would be created an atmosphere in which it 
and monotonously, she doesn’t always quite | would be considered not quite the thing to shirk 
know how to keep flying like the swallow,/the test. It is ridiculous to suppose that singers 
with graceful swoops and poises that give the|so intelligent as those we have in most of our 
feeling of variety or rest, without the interruption | competition choirs could not, if they cared to take 
of coming to earth. The avoidance of four-| alittle trouble, read perfectly comfortably at sight. 
squareness, and the solution of the big problems | I look to the time when we shall have got back 
that immediately crop up (not the least being | the conditions of the madrigal period, when, if one 
that of accentuation), is a problem well worth/could not make at least some sort of a shot 
working at; but not everyone is a Stanford.|at reading, people asked where one had been 
Young composers of children’s music ought to| brought up. The ideal, to my mind, would be 
ponder him well, with Parry as a second study. | a compulsory sight-test in every appropriate class, 
Cecil Sharman’s ‘ The March Past’ does a simple | the marks to count in the total just as do those 
thing neatly, and Bainton’s ‘ The Little Celandine ’ | for singing the prepared piece. But it would be 
is a superior piece, asking for fine phrasing—a/| folly at once to impose such a test at most 
happy essay this (J. Williams). | festivals. Some of them, but not a great many, 
Charles Wood’s ‘ The Seas of England’ (poem | have a fair number of sight-tests already. 
by de la Mare) has a distinctive flavour; try it.| Mr. Grace begins with a chapter full of the 
Hubert Middleton’s ‘ Marching Song’ (another | meatiest suggestions about sight-singing, summing 
setting of Stevenson’s ‘ Bring the comb and paper ’)| up his ideas by tabulating the virtues of good 
has the Scots snap, and so needs brightness and | reading—confidence, unanimity, good rhythm and 
precision ; it is neatly done. E. T. Chapman sets | phrasing, with pure blending, right balance, and 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘Is the moon tired ?’ with} correctness of tuning. On these he enlarges a 
crushy chords and portamento. I doubt if this is| little, and then, in the chapter on ‘Choral 
best as a unison song. It feels as if it needs one | Technique and Interpretation,’ goes on to consider 
singer. I think it doesn’t quite come off. D. W. | all the headings of the marking sheet issued by the 
Stewart gives us yet another hunting song, setting | Federation of Festivals—Accuracy, Diction, Tone, 
old Ravenscroft’s ‘ The hunt is up.” The music| Rhythm, Phrasing, Interpretation and General 
fits the words very well, but with all respect to| Effect, each heading having its sub-titles. Under 
those who put forth such songs, I suggest that we| Accuracy, for instance, he points out how time 
have no right to invite children to sing about} values may be distorted, what are the difficulties 
hunting at all. Happily public feeling is growing|in getting correct intonation, and how the bad 
stronger about the abominable cruelty of the/| kind may be corrected ; and he suggests that the 
business, and I beg all readers to have nothing | sub-heading Attack should be added to the sheet. 
whatever to do with any song, however delightful | (One or two festivals that use their own sheets 
in itself, that gives children the idea that this| print Attack and Release, I know.) 
travesty of sport is a right and proper pursuit; So he goes on, taking every heading in turn, 
for any human being. How can we teach kindness | and showing how much there is to work at in 
to animals in one lesson, and sing about cruelty | every department. Conductors are apt to try to 
jn the next ? |do too many things at a time. Even an old choir 
H. E. Watts’s ‘ A Fairy Madrigal’ (‘ Come, let ’s| cannot juggle with six ideas at once. A young 
begin to revel it out’) is a bright if conventional | one needs coaxing and discipline in order to get it 
piece, the animation of whose accompaniment) to see how much there is to learn. There comes 
has the air of a neat harmony exercise. J. A.|in the delightful power of the experienced 
Westrup’s ‘Come, here is adieu to the city’|conductor. Festival competition is so keen that 
(R. L. S.’s words) swings along bluffly, in twelve-| nothing but the best will do. How often one has 
eight, without any great effort to be original (Year|to beg singers to lay their tone-levels in each 
Book Press). piece, and stick to them! MHow satisfying is the 
Evelyn Sharpe’s ‘ Stars all dotted over the sky,’ | sense of bold, subtle, and sure building-up that the 
a carol-song, has a touch of freshness, and is easy, | well-trained choir gives ! 
needing chiefly good tone-colouring (Cramer). | Here are a few phrases, taken at random, to 
show the book’s quality of thought and suggestive- 
ness: ‘A pause should never be merely a 
a haphazard suspension of activities. It must have 
The Musician § Bookshelf ealatheieh deadeaten or musical significance . . .’; 
— |‘ The habit of good breathing . . . is a natural 
A Handbook for Choralists.’ By Harvey Grace.|Tesult of good phrasing. No choir ever yet 
. phrased well without breathing well’; ‘ Our 
[Novello, 1s. 64.] | melodies should by their clearness of definition 
The sub-title of this little gold-mine is ‘Studies|and their sostenuto suggest the cantabile of a 
in Sight-singing and Choral Technique and/good violinist or wood-wind player’; ‘ Tonic 
Expression.” In the exercises the author has had | Sol-fa should be made the basis of all choral work, 
the collaboration of Dr. Bairstow and Dr. Darke,|even though the Staff notation be used’; ‘No 
and Messrs. Dunhill, Geoffrey Shaw, Julius| sight-singing exercise is an entire failure if every- 
Harrison, and Beethoven, the last being repre-| body keeps going until the last note’; ‘ Wrong 
sented by some of his capital rounds. time makes wrong notes.’ 
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example, was a pseudo-peasant rhymer who, says 
Mr. Capell, looks childish by the side of the 
There is bathos in the 


He insists that sight-singing need not be a 
penance. Exercises should be sung with style ; 
thus two virtues may be practised at once. He |genuine article Burns. 
has found ten to fifteen minutes a week during |‘ Schéne Miillerin ’ : 
the first few months of the winter’s work sufficient. ‘The Schubertian will, for all that, keep a 
A definite period of the practice should be allotted! soft spot for the amiable author, but for whom 
to this, and a separate class formed, if possible,| we should not have had the two inestimable 
for the members who need intensive study. | song-cycles. Miiller, with his suggestions of 

I am glad he names, as one means of treating waterside greenery embowering an idyll of 
bad intonation, the giving up unaccompanied} lowly love, and again, of the frost-bound 
singing for a time, until some keen accompanied| countryside, the frame of a more desperate 
practice, with insistence on listening to each other| passion, tapped a well of musical poetry in 
and to the pianoforte, has improved the ear’s| Schubert. We cannot be Schubertians without 
discrimination. Very few singers know when they| being a little Miillerian also.’ 
are losing or gaining pitch. How can they treat 





this difficulty unless they have some standard? | The fact is (as Mr. Capell points out) that 
The exercises, which set all kinds of pretty little | although no German poet of the time was too great 
problems, are short enough not to fatigue the | for Schubert to tackle, the smaller fry were usually 
attention, and they bovrilise the difficulties or|$00d enough. ‘Perhaps lesser but still good 
virtues admirably. Some of the headings to these | POetry 1s the sort which generally is most apt for 
are : ‘ For brightness of tone and style’ ; ‘ For verbal | ™USic. We see this in the English field. A 
freedom and unanimity’; ‘For diction’ (H. G.’s | fluent, superficial Moore ‘ sets’ and sings better, 
setting of the question about P.P.’s pickled|@S 4 rule, than the more cogent and poetic 
pepper’); ‘For graceful rhythm «ad diction’ : | Browning ; and often the mere hack versifier and 
‘ For expression and intonation’; ‘ For chromatic | PUTVeyor of so-called * lyrics * leaves the admitted 
harmony, time-values, and expression’; ‘For | poets behind in serviceability to the composer. 
simple enharmonic modulations and grey tonal | Mr. Capell, however, disposes of the idea that 
effects’; ‘For rhythm, attack, and quiet singing at | Petry didn’t matter to Schubert; and he is 
a quick speed.’ | Justly impatient over the stock remark about 
I hope that conductors will see that every | Schubert’s ability to set a menu to music : 
singer in their choirs has a copy of the book. | ‘Schubert had a simple but clear view of 
Reading it, they will acquire a new respect for| the poetry he wanted for his music. The 
their leader’s office, a wider view of their own| innuendo in the saying about the bill of fare is 
capacities, and a heartening resolution to lay their} that, out of the abundance of his music, he set 
shoulders to the wheel, and their minds to their| any text that happened to lie in his way, quite 
voices, as never before. W.R.A. | uncritically. How little true that is can be 
| seen from the fact that tradesmen’s catalogues 
were, after all, as accessible to Schubert in 
1820 as they were in 1920 to Darius Milhapd, 
who actually did choose to set a nursery- 


‘Schubert’s Songs.’ By Richard Capell. 
[Ernest Benn, 15s.] 
Readers of the Musical Times know that matter | gardener’s price list.’ 
appearing over the initial ‘C.’ is always| A stray leaf or so from the laurel wreaths 
something that must be neither missed nor skipped. | destined for Schubert this year may well go to 
It may be a pithy concert notice, a lengthy review, | the little army of poets without whom there would 
or an occasional article ; in all alike readers have| have been no Schubert, or a different one. Inci- 
come to look for penetrating criticism, set forth | dentally, readers of this book will thank them for 
in a style lighted from time to time by an arresting | having inspired one of its best chapters. 
thought, or an original turn of phrase. Among}; The plan of the book could not be bettered. 
the best of Mr. Capell’s recent contributions were | Mr. Capell leads off with chapters on ‘ Schubert’s 
three articles on Schubert. They prove to|Sentiment,’ ‘ Schubert’s Poets,’ and ‘ Schubert’s 
have been samples in advance of this book—a| Style,’ and having thus set the scene, takes us 
handsomely produced volume of about three| through the whole of the songs in chronological 
hundred large pages, well supplied with music-| order. Eleven chapters are devoted to them, a 
type illustrations, and excellently documented and | chapter usually covering the output for a year. 
indexed. | Each chapter opens with a few biographical details, 
Although Schubert’s instrumental music is | and also glances at the composer’s other works 
sufficient to ensure his immortality, it is as a song | written during the period. 
composer-——the song composer, in fact—that we The biographical thread is neatly woven in. 
first think of him. A separate study of this side} Though condensed, it is never bald, and only the 
of his output was, therefore, needed. | reader who is avid for petty details of a life which, 
Mr. Capell is probably the first writer to deal in the ordinary sense, was uneventful, will need 
fully and appreciatively with Schubert’s poets.|anything more. After all, Schubert's life was 
Poets, do we say? Poetasters, rather, in all but| composition, and at the end of the book one has 
a few cases. Yet no body of writers so numerous/a surprisingly complete view of it, because the 
—they run to near a hundred, and have a|discussion of the music is never interrupted for 
long chapter and a copious index all to| more than a page orso. The astounding fecundity 
themselves—can be lightly waved aside. Not) of the man is thus graphically shown. 
a man of them, even the most pedestrian, but | The Goethe songs, the ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ and 
played his part as a motive and channel for the | the ‘ Winter’s Journey,’ have each a special chap- 
Schubertian stream. Not always did the gt bn The entire song output is passed in review, 
poet inspire the best songs. Wilhelm Miiller, for! the lesser items having at least mention ; detailed 
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discussion is given to the outstanding songs— | 


which, be it noted, are not always the best-known. 
It is a real feat to deal thus with so vast a collection 
of works written in one medium, and to maintain 
the sense of freshness until the end. The musico- 
critical vocabulary is shown to be anything but 
simited, after all ! 

Four Appendices follow. No. 1 gives a list of 
the songs as they appear in the ten volumes of 
Mandyczewski's edition (Breitkopf & Hartel), with 
references to the volume and page for each song 


The fff rises an octave and a minor sixth above 
the lowest note. Transposition to A minor is 
reasonable. But the peculiar demands of the 
| song are not so much technical as visionary, 

They place the “ Doppelganger’’ out of the 
| reach of the ordinary singer. The uncanny 
scene and the mingling of distress and irony in 
the man’s mood (for it is not a simpleton’s 
ghost story, and Heine while he suffered sneered) 
—these things require a touch of genius in the 


in the B. & H. Popular Edition, and in the Peters | 


Edition of Friedlander. 
is also given. 


Appendix 2 deals with the poets in alphabetical | 


order, giving the 
number in the complete edition. 
is a list of gramophone records, with brief critical 
comments. The reader who reaches the end of 
the song-chapters wondering why he has seen no 
mention of the famous ‘ Adieu’ (‘ notorious’ 
Mr. 
Appendix 4, which exposes its spuriousness. 

Could a piece of work be more thoroughly done ? 

At the 
made to the author’s critical insight. Throughout 
it is applied both to the songs and to their inter- 
pretation. Take this one extract—chosen almost 
at random a sample of acute 
vividly expressed. Mr. Capell is discussing ‘ 
lose Liebe ’ : 


as 


‘The song has a tempestuous dynamic new 
in Schubert, but which we are on the point of 
finding again in “‘ Erlkénig. The melody rides 


a whirlwind of semiquavers, while the bass beats | 


its way upwards. 
and minor, the chromatic harmonies, and the 
modulations all help to suggest wild weather in 
this astonishing piece of musical imaginativeness. 
The wind slac kens just a little in the G major 
section, but in a moment it is up again, blowing | 
protests aside and driving the protester precisely | 
there whence will and activity were to have | 
rescued him, back into the thick of love. It is| 
not too much to say that Schubert has here | 
explained Goethe. The poem threw out hints | 
of a mixed mood, turbulent and triumphant, 
that wanted music to give it coherence; and 
this is done by the waves of sounds that waft 
the song from E minor to victorious E 
again.’ 


As to interpretation, what singer could fail to 
see the necessity for accurate time and rhythm in 
‘ Aufenthalt ’ after reading this note : 

“In performance it is important to preserve 
the squareness of the 2-4 subjects against the 
unceasing triplets—to maintain one’s foothold, 
so to say, against the beating of wind and rain.’ 


The source of the words | 


titles of their songs and their | 
In Appendix 3) 


is | 
Capell’s word for it) will be enlightened by | 
a 


beginning of this review reference was | 


perception | 
Rast- | 


The veering between major | 


|Mr. Capell says, 


major | 


| rendering 
Yet one more extract, this time about the 
|‘ Erlk6nig ’ 
‘ The “ Erlkénig ’’ commonly suffers from the 


singer's self-importance. The music tells so 
much that it is impertinent to be too explana- 
| tory. Ventriloquism is out of place. Schubert 
| has set the father’s phrases low, the boy’s are 
high, the Erl-king’s are pianissimo. The singer 
had best use his normal voice for all three, 
avoiding fancy tricks. The song is, of course, 
exacting to the last degree. The Erl-king’s 

pianissimo cannot be too soft, but it must be a 
tense, distinct, and full-throated softness. The 
fortissimos in the last page cannot be too 
| powerful, but to shout here, instead of singing, 


| 


is an outrage. The singer who commands a 
pure tone at these extremes has the technical 
foundations, and the less he thinks of “‘ word- 
| painting ’’ the better. It remains for him to 
subjugate himself to the movement of the music, 
and to blot out from his mind all things except 
the horrifying vision.’ 


| Nosinger of Schubert—which is to say no serious 
song-singer—can afford to miss the help given 
}over and over again in these pages. 

The extract concerning the ‘ Erlkénig ’ reminds 
| us to quote, for its own sake and also as a specimen 
| of the odd and interesting things scattered about the 
| book, the letter written by another Franz Schubert, 

a violinist, concerning the song. Spaun, on behalf 
of the composer, had sent the manuscript to 
Breitkopf & Hartel, who suspected a misuse of 
the name of the old fiddler, and submitted the 
|song to him for confirmation. His answer is, as 
‘almost too good to be true’ 


The Cantata “ Erlkénig’’ is not my com- 
position, but I shall make a point of getting in 
touch with whoever forwarded that claptrap to 
you, so as to find out what fellow it is that is 
thus misusing my name.’ 


the book has a merit specially to the 
point just now: it will send the reader to a host 
of fine songs that are rarely or never heard. Is it 
too much to anticipate, or at least to hope, that 
some of our leading concert-singers will also be 
sent on the same quest? The Centenary will 


Finally, 


| have missed fire on the song side if it leaves teachers 


And take 


The composition is the finest of all achieve- 
ments in the matching of music and verse. It| 
is transparently simple. To the singer it does | 
not present just the same technical difficulties 
as ‘‘ Am Meer’’; but what gifts of passion and 
imagination does it not demand? In point of 
purely technical requirements the pp calls for 
the art of speaking tonefully and tunefully ‘‘ on 
the breath.’’ This pianissimo lies rather low. 


this, about the ‘ Doppelganger ’ : 


and professional singers content with their old 
limited Schubert repertory. There is really no 
excuse for such slackness ; this book does all but 
put the copies under their very noses. 

On p. 107 Mr. Capell says in a foot-note that 
Prof. Tovey’s essay on Schubert in ‘ The Heritage 
of Music’ is ‘the finest piece of criticism in 
Schubertian literature.’ We thought so, too, 
until we had read this book. The essay has now 
an equal, at least. 
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‘Franz Schubert’s Letters and Other Writings.’ 
Edited by O. E. Deutsch. Translated by Venetia 
Savile. Foreword by Ernest Newman. 

[Faber & Gwyer, 6s.] 

Music and Letters (Schubert Number). By A. H. 
Fox-Strangways, H. Plunket Greene, Walter 
Ford, Steuart Wilson, B. Schofield, Ernest 
Walker, O. E. Deutsch, H. C. Colles, Donald 
Tovey, A. E. Brent-Smith, F. Bonavia, Eric Blom, 
and N. C. Gatty. 

{14, Burleigh Street, W.C.2, 5s.] 

Schubert was no great letter-writer. This slim 
and pretty book might have been given more 
interest by the inclusion of letters to Schubert, and 
of correspondence between members of his circle 
of friends. The principal letters were written 
during the few summers in which he was away from 
Vienna, and the best things in them have often 
been quoted. The‘ other writings ’ are fragments 
from the lost diary and that singular and moving 
autobiographical sketch, ‘My Dream.’ The four 
letters here published for the first time are not 
of great importance. 

Mr. Newman’s introduction is interesting. (Can 
he write otherwise than interestingly ?) But it is 
brief, and we shall expect from him one day a 
development of the theory that a musician’s prose 
is invaluable for the light it throws on the processes 
of his musical thought. On the face of it the 
theory looks rather unpromising. ‘ Wagner’s 
highly involved prose . . ,’ says Mr. Newman, ‘ is 
manifestly the product of the same mind that 
endlessly interweaves musical motive with motive.’ 
Most people would surely say that this was 





anything but manifest. Could anyone have 
guessed that the musical magician would have | 
been such an unutterable bore in his pamphlets 
and books ? Schubert, the most copious of com- 
posers, was the most reluctant of letter-writers. 

A man and his art are, of course, parts of the 
same entity, but need we trouble ourselves so 
much with the dull parts ?>—with Ruskin’s verse ? 
—with Ingres’s violin-playing ? At thisrate musical 
criticism will have to embrace phrenology and the 
art of fortune-telling from handwriting. 

‘A man’s music is his best self, the self when 
the accidents are stripped off ’—this sentence in 
the Editor’s essay in the Centenary number of 
Music and Letters is admirably true of Schubert, | 
if not, perhaps, of all composers, since there have | 
been artists whose lives were more interesting | 
than their work. 

Mr. Fox-Strangways takes exactly the opposite | 
point of view to Mr. Newman's. The music is| 
everything, the ‘ accidents’ negligible. He would } 
(if we read him aright) dismiss biography as an | 
impertinence. In Schubert he has pretty good | 
ground for the argument, for the music is so ample | 
and self-explanatory, and the rest of the life so} 
dull. But to makea principle of it is another thing. | 
Mr. Newman has with him a lively human instinct, | 
namely, our desire to know all that is to be known | 
about a subject that interests us supremely. The | 
Johnsonian cannot have too much Boswell. 





And | 
then surely there does exist music (e.g., Liszt’s) | 
which is almost incomprehensible without its| 
historical background. 

Anyhow, both Mr. Newman’s and Mr. Fox-| 
Strangways’s articles are excellent reading, and if | 
any musical debating club is in want of a topic | 
the two of them should be taken and threshed out. | 


| or design. 


This October number of Music and Letters is 
as good as was to be expected after the memorable 
Beethoven number of 1927. It will be prized by 
all Schubertians. It is indeed the English book of 
the Centenary. Mr. Plunket Greene writes with 
eloquence and glowing feeling on the songs. 
Mr. Colles on the classicism and romanticism in 
Schubert is not to be missed. Mr. Bonavia, 
writing on the chamber music, must be reproached 
for leaving off too soon. Before turning the page 
we hoped he was going to expatiate on the whole 
series of Schubert’s chamber works. A treatise 
from his pen on such a subject would have been 
well worth having. There is a misprint, G minor 
for D minor, on p. 370, and again later in the 
article. 

The most substantial article is Prof. Tovey’s 
on ‘ Tonality.’ Perhaps it is enough to say here 
that all who read his ‘ Beethoven’ in Music and 
Letters and his ‘ Schubert’ in ‘ The Heritage of 
Music ’ last year will go to it eagerly and will not 
be disappointed. There might have been an 
article by some Schubertian pianist on the Sonatas ; 
and the choral works are neglected. But the singer 
receives in this Music and Letters a delightful 
present, namely, a score of the Editor’s song- 
translations. These are what English singers 
have been waiting for (without knowing it) for 
generations. Most of the new set are comparatively 
unfamiliar songs, but not one is not worth knowing, 
and the happiness of A. H. F.-S.’s versions will 
give the English singer a special pleasure in them. 
There is a temptation to quote from several— 
from ‘Die Spinnerin,’ ‘Der Wanderer’ (the 
Schlegel song), ‘Die Végel,’ and ‘Am Flusse.’ 
Here are some lines from ‘ Sehnsucht ’ (Goethe) : 

‘ The sun set in fire, and of gold was his throne ; 
She, walking in beauty, knew not he was gone, 
And where, by the water, the meadow she trod, 
The shadow grew deeper and deeper the road.’ 


Here is ‘Am Flusse’ (Goethe), a poem twice 
set by Schubert, and it is an open question whether 
the D minor or the D major setting is the more 
lovely : 

‘ Lie there, my flowers of song and sonnet, 

Upon oblivion’s wave lie there. 
No lad shall wear you in his bonnet, 
No girl with you shall crown her hair. 
My faith you sang, my love you taught her ; 
She scorns my love and mocks my faith. 
Let water take you, writ in water, 
For love no longer lived is death.’ 

Finally in this Schubertian budget we find 
Dr. Gatty’s reconstruction of the fragmentary 
‘Gretchens Bitte,’ a beautiful song which will now 
assuredly enter the repertory from which it has 
hitherto been excluded by the mischance that 
mutilated Schubert’s manuscript. c. 


Franz Schubert.” Von Karl Kobald. 
‘Vienna: Amalthea Verlag. ] 

This is a book of nearly five hundred pages. 
There are six chapters, not all of the same value 
The impression remains that this is not 
one book, but rather a collection of pamphlets. 
The biographical chapter (the second), goes over 
familiar ground without anything very new, and 
that on Schubert’s art is trifling. 
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What Kobald does give us is a quantity | Bach.’ By Eric Blom. The Mayfair Biographies, 
of information about Schubert’s friends and| Pp. 30. Murdoch, Is. 6d. 
acquaintances, and about the Vienna of his|‘ Musical Instruments and their Music,’ 1500-1750, 
time. All this may not be really pertinent | By Gerald R. Hayes. Pp. 63. Oxford Uni- 
to the study of the music, but it is often! versity Press, 4s. 6d. 
quaint and interesting. Kobald gives us facts,|‘Opera Synopses.’ A Guide to the Plots and 
he gives us correspondence, and about seventy| Characters of the Standard Operas. By J. 
capital illustrations. The connection with| Walker McSpadden. Pp. 368. Harrap, 5s. 


Schubert is sometimes very slender, but if we are | 
interested in his life all this helps to form a| 
background. Not only Schubert’s letters are here, 


but also correspondence between Schwind and | 


| Handel’s Oratorio ‘ The Messiah.” By Edward C, 
| Bairstow. Oxford University Press, Is. 6d. 
|‘The Concert-Goer’s Library.’ By Rosa 
Newmarch. Vol. i. Oxford University Press. 


Schober, between Kupelwieser and his betrothed, | 


and so on. Add to that the 
comely book, printed on good paper not in black 
letter but in roman, and it will be 
Kobald may claim a place on one’s 
Unfortunately he is not thorough. 


some are dealt with in two or three different | 
places others (e.g., Craigher) are leftout. There is | 
much overlapping, there is a paucity of dates, and | 
there is no index. 

‘Franz Schubert : , Rape 

Whitaker-Wilson. 

(Reeves, 10s.) 

Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s book is naive and dis- | 
arming. He must forgive the reader’s scepticism, | 
but really he should quote his authorities when 
he gives his account of Schubert’s schoolmastering 
days, an account that explains, as has never been 
explained before, how Schubert found time for 
that astonishing production of music in 1815: 

*So he begged off some of the less important 
afternoon classes; in the mornings he set the 
boys “ something to write ’’ (which he scarcely 
ever found time to correct). . . . Occasionally 
his conscience would prick him, and he would 
fling the score into the desk and teach hard for 
the best part of a morning ; at others he would 
sit and dream of Gluck’s “ Iphigenia ’ 


Man and Composer 


But whence the information? Where the 
source ? Or is modern biography a mere guess- 
work ? 


We have been told times without number lately 
that Schubert wrote six hundred songs; but six 
hundred is not enough for Mr. Whitaker-Wilson. 
He has, therefore, made another one out of the 
Impromptu in A flat, setting to it some verses of 
his own, beginning, ‘ Ave, Maria! ’Tis night on 
the sea.’ To such ineptitudes are we led through 
the present-day passion for centenaries. Cc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


review in a future issue.} 

Proceedings of the Musical Association: 54th 
Session, 1927-28. Pp. 129. Leeds: Whitehead 
& Miller, 2s. 

B.B.C. Handbook, 1929. Pp. 480. B.B. 


Savoy Hill, 2s. 

‘A Short History of Music.’ j 
steiner. Pp. 349. John Lane, 7s. 6d. 

“The Enjoyment of Music.’ By Basil de Selin- 
court. Pp. 52. Hogarth Essays, Second Series, 
No. 16. Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d. 

‘Worcester Medieval Harmony.’ By Dom An- 
sélm Hughes, O.S.B. Pp. 149. The Plainsong | 
and Medizval Music Society, 25s. 


3y Alfredo Unter- 


fact that it is a| 


seen that | 
shelf. | 
The attention 
he gives to the personages is capricious, and while 


| Braille 
|}examined closely by Braille experts throughout 
| the world, 


;second concert 


| Grainger’s ‘ 





Occasional Wotes 


| 


We have received the annual Report of the 
| National Institute for the Blind, a substantial, 
| well-illustrated, and remarkable publication. It 
|should be read by all who are interested in the 


| splendid work now being done on behalf of the 


blind. 
continues to 


The part played by music in the Institute 
develop in importance. Braille 


|music has been published there for over sixty 


| years, and a very comprehensive repertory is 
now available for blind performers. In addition, 
the Music Department looks after the welfare of 
blind musicians and musical students; arranges 
lectures and recitals; furthers the publication in 


| ordinary music-print of works by blind composers ; 


and arranges for the employment of blind piano- 


| forte-tuners. 


The Institute’s text-books on the Revised (1922) 
Music Notation have recently been 


with the result that the Institute is 
declared to have made ‘a most important step 
towards the universal adoption of Braille,’ and 
that ‘ both sighted and blind teachers have long 
| desired such help.’ 

A copy of the Report may be had from the 
Institute, 224-228, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


Her Majesty The | Queen will honour with her 
presence the Royal C horal Socie ty’s concert at the 
Albert Hall on Saturday, November 24. The 
programme will consist of Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
Mass in D and some Schubert works. 

So much interest was roused by the Gloucester 
Festival performance of Honegger’s ‘ King David ’ 
that it may be worth while giving readers timely 
notice that the work will be done at Cambridge, 
in the original stage-play version, by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society on March i. 

Although Sullivan’s ‘ Golden Legend ’ is sniffed 
at in some quarters to-day there are still plenty 
of folk who wish it were more frequently per- 


formed. We point out, therefore, that it will be 
heard at the Crystal Palace on December 1, 
at 7.30, when the Crystal Palace Choral and Or- 


chestral Society will perform it for the first time 
in their history. Mr. Hedgcock promises an 
unusual and attractive scheme for the Society’s 
(February 9)—a programme of 
humorous and light music, including Walthew’s 
‘Pied Piper,’ Thomas Wood’s ‘ Master Mariners,’ 
I’m seventeen come Sunday,’ &c. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music on Mr. Basil 
Johnson, who was for many years organist and 
music-master of Rugby School, and more recently 
Precentor and Organist of Eton College. 


While teachers of singing in this country con- 
tinue to argue concerning the methods of producing 
good singing, the Perfect Voice Institute, Chicago, 


which are painted in triangles of red, gold, and 
silver. The chairs and the three pianofortes are 
similarly painted. The musicians themselves 
wear dinner-jackets of dark-grey ’— 
which seems a comparatively tame get-up beside 
a turreted band-stand and pianofortes (three, 
too !) and chairs in red, gold, and silver. The con- 
ductor who thus dashingly introduced a harp 
into his orchestra is only twenty years old. 
What bold innovations may one not expect of 





has got down to brass tacks and settled the 
question. It proves to be a simple matter after 
all. ‘Caruso’s Secret Revealed!’ shouts the 
Perfect Voice Institute at the head of a column 
advertisement ; and proceeds : 

‘A post-morten (sic) of Caruso’s throat 
showed a superb development of his Hyo-Glossus 
muscle—the basic reason for his tremendous 
vocal power.’ 

The moral is plain—a mere matter of logic : 

‘Strengthen youR Hyo-Glossus—and yYouR 
Voice will be Powerful, Rich, and Compelling.’ 
That all-important muscle was no monopoly of 

Caruso’s. No; little as you may have suspected it : 

‘You have a Hyo-Glossus muscle. But you 
never use it because the nerve center in the 
brain controlling this muscle is dormant.’ 


All you have to do, therefore, is to take a 
P.V.I. course of correspondence lessons in the 
control of this muscle. The exercises may be 
practised ‘in the privacy of your own home.’ 
[Good.] ‘ They are silent.’ [Even better.] ‘ The 
results are sure. 100 per cent. Improvement 
Guaranteed.’ [Best of all!] Yet a doubt creeps 
in just as we are about to apply for the ‘ Inspiring 
Book, FREE.’ Surely, anybody who had at his 
fingers’ ends the secret of Caruso’s voice would 
find it far more profitable to go ahead and sing 


like Caruso, than to give away Inspiring Books | 


and tout for correspondence pupils ? 
The disinterestedness of the P.V.I. reminds us 
of the thousands of sellers of racing tips who, 


knowing beforehand to a certainty the winner of | 


the 3.30, sell the information in sixpennyworths 
instead of getting rich on it themselves. So, at 
the risk of missing what the advertisement advises 
us may be the first step in our career, we prefer 
to linger on with an atrophied Hyo-Glossus. 


From the Knickerbocker Press (U.S.A.) : 
“MOVE AGAINST JA$$ 
‘Dustin, Sept. 6 (AP).—The congress of 

the Gaelic league has appointed a committee 

to see if something can be done about the neglect 

of native dances in favor of American jazz.’ 
The move against jazz seems to have been started 
at once by the composit§§. 





We do not look to the society columns of our 
daily press for news of musical progressiveness, so 
it was with pleasure that we read the following 
(the writer is describing the playing of a fashion- 
able dance band at a West-end cabaret) : 

‘One of the features of the performance was 
the introduction of a harp into the orchestra. 
It proved most effective.‘ 

Our easily-impressed fashionable chatferer goes on 
to tell us that the conductor has made other 
experiments as well: 

‘His musicians are seated on a platform 


him when he grows up? No wonder he was 
presented during an interval with four laurel 
wreaths—which is three more than are ever 
|handed to mere musicians who conduct real 
orchestras without trimmings. 
| 
| From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal : 
| ‘ WILL PARTY who found a Waltham electric 
| piano No. 73875 along the side of the road 
between Pewaukee and Hartland, on the night 
| of January 31 or early morning of February 1, 
| 1928, get in touch with . &c. Reward 
offered for return of piano, or information of its 
whereabouts.’ 
So careless of these transport people, to go 
| dropping pianos about by the roadside ! 


The debate concerning the introduction of 
women players into orchestras hitherto composed 
entirely of men drags on, with scarcely a sign of 
logic in either pros or cons. One woman player 
wrote an open letter to Sir Thomas Beecham, say- 
ing, in effect, ‘ You are quite right, Sir Thomas, in 
your view that we have not one first-class orchestra 
in the country. As our permanent orchestras 
|consist entirely of men, save for a few women 
| harpists, the remedy is obvious: give the women 
a chance !’ 

The lady forgets that the present lowish standard 
of orchestral playing is due to shortage of rehearsal. 
| Will experienced women be less affected by that 
| drawback than the present seasoned men players ? 





On the other side, we find men, and some 
|conductors, frankly saying that they object to 
women in the orchestra because of the restraint 
their presence imposes on the men. Is their 
| vocabulary so limited and lurid? One player said 
| to the Daily Mail music critic: ‘We are just like 
|men at any other job—we don’t much like work- 
ing with women.’ Crass, out-of-date prejudice ! 
| Besides, don’t likes and dislikes in such cases 
| depend somewhat on the women ? 

The odd thing is that nobody seems to think it 
worth while to argue the point on its musical 
merits—nobody but Sir Henry Wood, that is. 
He frankly prefers the tonal effect brought about 
by a proportion of women string players, and we 
feel there is a good deal in his view. 


We end with two prime examples of non-reason : 
One ‘anti’ wrote to the Daily Mail pointing out 
that women had not sufficient strength, and he 
cited a page of Wagner that taxed even men to 
the utmost. But in the normal course of a 
concert season, how often is that page played ? 
His contention was too much for a ‘pro’ who 
| replied that as women can now swim the Channel 
they can be relied on to manage the page in 
question. This argument would be what Mr. 
| Swiveller called a ‘clincher’—if our orchestras 


turreted like an ancient castle, the sides of | were composed of Channel swimmers. 
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Teachers’ Department 


ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE 
EXAMINATIONS FOR 1929: 
NOTES ON THE STUDIES AND PIECES 
By ERNEST FOWLES 

The programme set by the Associated Board for 
1929 is one of the best on record. Great variety 
between the various numbers has been secured, 
and dull, academic music rigorously excluded. 
All the studies chosen are useful, and as a rule 
direct the student, and incidentally the teacher, 
to concentrate upon matters of important technical 
significance. 

The music of the pianoforte is so much more 
extensive than when the Board started its activities 
some forty years ago that a danger must always 
exist of crowding out those masters of music who 
were the founders, not only of pianoforte music but 
of music itself—in its modern acceptation, at least. 
It is therefore distinctly encouraging to find the 
name of Bach in five of the eighteen lists, and it 
may seem ungracious to suggest that a movement 
by the great master might always and most fitly 
be included in each of the three lists of the 
Intermediate and Advanced Grades. 

Beethoven, naturally, suffers from a lack of 
detached pieces suitable for the time-allowance of 
an examination, but this cannot be said, for 
instance, of Schumann. His name appears but 
twice, and never in the more difficult grades. 

After all, the Associated Board does not exist 
to promote the sale of new music. Like a 
university, it bases its practice upon the best 
accepted thought of the day. For this reason it 
would be impossible to complain if all the lists 
(excluding, for obvious reasons, the two lowest 
Divisions) were limited to the music of composers 
acknowledged and revered of all men. Since, 
however, it seems to be decreed that in practically 
every list a piece by a modern living writer— 
whether known or unknown—should be included, 
it only remains to congratulate those who have | 
actually selected the pieces upon the excellence of | 
their judgment. In virtually every case these | 
particular pieces reveal real musical interest. 

The following notes have been written after an 
exhaustive study of the problems they present | 
individually to the teacher. The various speeds 
are primarily suggested for those who are timid | 
in judging such matters for themselves. Never- 
theless, the speed-numbers here given are in no 
sense to be regarded as final. Slower tempi will 
sometimes have to be adopted, notably in studies 
as well as in pieces which present particular key- | 
board difficulties. On the other hand, mentally | 
and physically nimble players will be free to 
increase the pace of various numbers, except, of | 

course, in those cases where the element of spee 
is an integral feature of the prevailing thought | 


and style. 


PRIMARY DIVISION. 
Burgmiiller. 


—LIST A 
No. 1. 


Observe in every bar the alternate employment | 
of each side of the hand. 
must know something of the elements of rotato 


and lateral hand-adjustments. Finger action| 


| 





| isolated from such adjustments must be studiously 
avoided. For this reason the direction moderaip 
| should be carefully heeded. The final tempo may 
| be about crotchet 116-120. 4 
| No. 2. Mozart. Minuet in F.—Reveals the 
|importance of clearly cut time-shapes. The two 
quavers of each first beat impinge upon the second § 
beat, and this feature is characteristic of the whole, § 
It will be found a useful expedient first to clap or 
tap the figures before they are heard as a part of 
the music. The middle section—bars 17 to 24— 
may be slightly more robust, but the style of the 
whole should incline to grace, even to tenderness, 
as befits a slender dance-tune by Mozart. An 
average tempo may be crotchet 120. 

No. 3. Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘ A Celtic Lullaby.’ 
| —Observe the scale upon which this is written, the 
| effect of the music being greatly enhanced by the 
|avoidance of a harmonic leading-note. In music 
there is often a subtle charm in reiteration. That 
|is the case here. The first four bars are the making 
of the piece. They anticipate the first two sounds 
of the tune and must be played with that in mind. 
The tune itself should be scanned vocally; the 
effective extension at bars 17-19 will then be 
remarked and observed in performance. One 
slight though important point may be missed 
the inner part in bars 11 and 12. Let the whole 
be played with a slight and graceful swing, at 
about dotted crotchet 69. 












PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST B 


No. 4. Bertini. Study in D, Op. 137, No. 9.— 
There is more in this simple piece than at first 
appears. Note, for instance, the difference in 
style of the middle section. The first and last 
sections are rhythmically similar, whereas the 
middle section is changed in texture and scansion. 
Thus, bars 9 to 12 form one four-bar rhythm. 








| and the music becomes more interesting. 


| section should be relatively brighter, and the five 
| crotchets in bars 23 and 24 played with an antici- 
| patory effect attending the return of the main 
| thought. 


|emphasis should be rather on the moderato than 
|}upon the allegro, say about crotchet 116. 
| piece is formed upon strict rhythmic lines, and 
|these should be clear to the player. 


q | gavotte usually marched along in two-bar rhythms. 


|the left-hand part of which should obviously be 
| phrased as the right-hand part of bar 9. 
Study in C, Op. 100, No. 1.| vital to remark that the music is cast in simple 
—Although in the Primary Division, this study! Rondo shape with three statements of the leading 
presupposes a proper preparation of the hand. | thought. 


Hence, the candidate | romance of Robin Hood is 
TY|the Arthurian legends. All young people love 


Though somewhat difficult for the minds of chil- 
dren, bars 13 to 23 may be regarded as one long 
rhythmic phrase, the advantage being that the 
rhythmic squareness of the whole is broken up 
Observe, 
in particular, the touch-markings, the left hand 
being alternately /egato and staccato. The middle 


Tempo, about crotchet 120. 
No. 5. Purcell. Gavotte in G.—For the tempo, 
The 


Thus, the 
theme contains two-bar rhythms, whereas the 
two episodes (bars 8-16 and 24-32) are of four- 
bar groups. Here, Purcell displays his power in 
dance-characterisation, for the older form of the 


The phrase-marks should be dutifully observed, 
the one exception, perhaps, occurring in bar 14, 


It is 


No. 6. ‘Sherwood Forest.’—The 


almost as popular as 


Leslie Fly. 


(Continued on page /014.) 
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(Continued from page 1008.) 
‘Ivanhoe,’ where they meet Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, and the rest of the merry fellows. The 
music seems to speak of a rollicking care-free life 


and, accordingly, should be played with a slight | 
touch of robustness, but without exaggeration. | 
With this idea in the mind, it is easy to perceive | 
the pertinence of the dactyls from bar 2 onwards, | 


and the need for their proper accentuation—long, 
short, short. Note that the prevailing thought 
fades away at the close, as in a dream. Tempo, 
between crotchet 120 and 132. 

PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST C 

No. 7. Le Couppey. 
No. 9.—The third section is unprinted, and in 
consequence the young student will be liable to 
lose sight of the form of the whole. This tendency 
is, of course, often displayed in the case of ‘ repeats.’ 
The study itseJf is on the two-note slur, and for 
this reason it is a pity that the editors have not 
taken out the misleading The rest and 
phrase-mark are sufficient to show the meaning. 
Carry on carefully to each quaver, playing the 
latter with softer tone than the crotchet and 
observing its strict value as a quaver. It will 
help to repeat a trochaic word, such as on-ward, 
to illustrate the effect required. Render the middle 
section (bar 17 to end of notation) with more 
vigour than the first and last sections. The study 
is really susceptible of some esthetic charm. 
Tempo, crotchet 116. 

No. 8. Colin Hood. ‘ Poll Parrot.’—A pleasant 
reminder of Crusoe’s parrot who, to the great 
consternation of his master, awakened him by 
crying ‘ Robin Crusoe!’ The points of imitation 


dots. 


carry out the idea of a kind of colloquy between | 


Crusoe and his clever bird. Musically, this piece 
is important, for it asks for some independence 
between the two hands. The iambic figuration 
(short, long) with which it starts may be helpfully 
contrasted with the trochees (long, short) of No. 7. 
Note that the middle section (from last quaver of 
bar 4 to third crotchet of bar 8) is played in a 
higher light, so to speak. The direction rather 
primly imports a touch of humour into the scheme, 
and may be regarded as affecting the tempo— 
crotchet 104. 

No. 9. Annie M. Crisp. ‘In Olden Style.’—A 
very effective and useful piece. The direction 
Tempo di Gavotta must be remembered as a 
precaution against too great a speed. Com- 
parative daintiness and a consciousness of the 
older styles are special needs. It is important to| 
scan the music aright. The main thought consists 
of two four-bar groups. The middle section (bars 
16 to 24) scans in two two-bar rhythms followed 
by one of four bars. No points of actual separa- 
tion, commas, &c., should, however, be made in 
the middle section, the groupings being primarily 


mental. Note the need for absolute independence 
between the hands. The. music of both parts— 
left hand and right hand—must be mentally 


grasped in the horizontal sense belonging to music 
of this type. Tempo, about crotchet 126. 
ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—-LIST A 
No. 10. Czerny. Study in C, Op. 599, No. 80.- 

The tempo obviously depends upon the triplets. | 
Crotchet 72 is an average speed, but this should 
be increased if possible. The study implies proper 
preparation of the hand (cf. No. 1). If studied 





Study in B flat, Op. 10, | 


| celebrated ‘ Tambourin.’ 


| with care and ultimately played with freedom, it 
| will develop the agility side of playing. Every 
passage, including even the first six bars, seems to 
emphasise the need for rotational freedom. Bars 
9 to 12 on the second page are particularly useful 
in that respect. 

No. 11. Haydn. Minuet and Trio from Sonata 
in D.—A word with regard to the form, a point so 
needful to examine. ‘Only when the form is 
clear to you will the spirit be also.’ Incidentally, 
it is possible to misinterpret this sage counsel, and 
to make the understanding of form the most 
prominent feature of appreciation! Form is one 
only of the many facts of music, but it is at least 
as important as any. Here we observe two dis- 
tinct phases of three-part form. The Minuet is 
itself an example, the middle section being bars 
9 to 14. The Trio is a further instance, with a 
middle section between bars 16 and 23. Then, 


| the work as a whole and in a larger sense is itself 


in three-part form, the Trio necessarily being the 
middle section. A movement of this kind should 
first be played to candidates, perception of the 


|form being primarily grasped through the ear. 
| The florid passages of the Minuet will, to many, 


disturb the rhythmic basis of the dance, and this 
must be guarded against. A tempo at crotchet 88 


|ought to be sufficient to keep the music alive, 
|Note the rhythmic groupings of the Trio, so 


characteristic of Haydn. 

No. 12. Thomas F. Dunhill. Tambourin in G.— 
A jolly dance-tune which, however, does not quite 
carry out the old Provengal dance of the name. 
In the latter, the tambour (drum) was used 
persistently and nearly always on the main 
accents. Mr. Dunhill offers what may be termed 
a subjective side of the dance. He leaves the 
drum largely to the imagination, and is content 
to present the merry side of the music, somewhat 
after the manner of the many-sided jig. At the 
same time, teachers should know Rameau’s 
They will then be in a 
better position to adapt their interpretation to 
the needs of this particular piece. Crotchet 92 is 
an average speed, but it may be increased almost 
ad lib. 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION. LIST B 


No. 12. 
No. 25. 
of cantabile. 


Loeschhorn. Study in F, Op. 65, 
Emphatically a piece for the promotion 
To this end, the pace shculd be 
about crotchet 100. Singing tone requires room 
to move for both mind and hand. The shape of 
this piece should be noted. First section, bars 1 
to 8: middle section, 9 to 12; third section, 
13 to 16, a disguised and abbreviated return of 
the first thought; coda, 16 to the end. Per- 
ception of this kind is of the greatest assistance 
in helping young students to understand something 


of the elementary make-up of instrumental 
music. 
No. 14. J. S. Bach. Prelude in C minor.—A 


reminder of the lute in the last days of its passing, 
for which instrument Bach wrote this delightful 
piece. It is natural to connect it in thought with 
the first Prelude of the ‘ 48.’ The charm of either 
is in the simple, yet penetrating and personal, 
harmony. I advise its practice in chordal form 
until the beauty of the harmonic expression dawns 
upon the student. The tone-markings are, of 
course, not Bach’s, and may be changed or modified 
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according to the taste and perception of the player. 
Taste is, in fact, the key to the interpretation, 
with which is naturally bound up the tempo. The 


latter may be as slow as crotchet 92, or faster if | 


required by the temperament of the player. 

No. 15. Felix Swinstead. Giocoso.—The term 
giocoso Clearly refers less to tempo than to style. 
The element of gaiety is enhanced by the staccato 
effects throughout. The music is straightforward, 
and owes much of its charm to this cause. Hence 


it should be played straightforwardly, with suitable | 


accentuation and sharply defined rhythm. Slight 


latitude in this respect may occur at the rhythmic | 


extension in bars 17 to 22 and, obviously, in the 
concluding section. The music itself is a very 
congenial example of Mr. Swinstead’s art. The 
tempo may be minim 88 or faster. 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—LIST C 


No. 16. Hilliger. Study in A.—A very searching 
study—that is, in view of the presumed standard 
of the candidates. The foundation of the whole 
is a good knowledge of keyboard scale activities. 
A study of this kind may do much to develop 
quickness of ear, eye, and hand; on the other 
hand, if practised in ignorance of the early prin- 
ciples of touch, it will do irreparable harm. For 
example, the power to make free lateral and rota- 
tional adjustments of the hand is fundamentally 
necessary. This is one of the reasons why many 
pianoforte teachers defer the practice of the scale 


until these matters have been satisfactorily dealt | 


with. Perhaps in the near future this aspect 
of the case will be recognised by those who select 
the studies for these lists. In the present case, 
the teacher will be careful to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb, and, accordingly, will let the 
tempo be no higher than the student can manage, 


having regard to his manipulative powers at the} 


moment. Consequently, I hesitate in suggesting 
as an average speed, crotchet 104. 
No. 17. Dussek. 


good work for our art during the lifetime of 
Beethoven. It is said of him that his power in 
‘singing touch’ was remarkable. The piece is 
clearly a sonata movement, simple yet complete 
in form. The tempo is obviously dominated by 
the triplets of the second subject. After a 
preliminary glance at the whole, it would be 
politic to start actual practice with these triplets, 
ascertaining the general pace from them and not | 
from the matter of the first page. Ultimately, 
the speed could be in the neighbourhood of 
crotchet 116. The difference in style between the 
respective areas of the first and second subjects 
is marked not only by the presence or absence 
of the triplets, but by the need to use a modified 
form of cantabile in every passage which contains | 
no triplets. The two zones of musical interest will 
then be apparent, and an effective interpretation 
will follow. 

No. 18. Walter Carroll. ‘ Mermaid’s Lullaby.’ | 

It is somewhat difficult to preserve the lullaby 
Suggestion underlying this very delightful and 
sensitive piece. If taken too slowly, there is a} 
danger of reducing the wider triple movement to 
a narrow one, making an unconscious accent on 
every beat. Perhaps, on the whole, dotted | 
crochet 60 is suitable. I remember an objector | 


Lesson in C, Op. 16, No. 1.—| 
An opportune reminder of a composer who did | 


|to a piece in the 1928 lists on the score that it 
}encouraged children to think slightingly of 
| consecutive fifths! Dr. Carroll seems also to be 
an offender. Let us thank Heaven that the old 
order of academic dry-as-dusts is passing away, 
and that we are beginning to realise that every 
effect is legitimate when purpose is behind it. 
Dr. Carroll’s fifths in bars 1 and 2 are unearthly, 
mystic. That is just as they should be, for the 
player is also a listener who listens for ‘ sweet bells 
over the bay.’ There you have the key to the 
whole piece, with its innocent charm and suggestion 
of fairy lore. 
LOWER DIVISION.—LIST A 

No. 19. Heller. Study in A flat, Op. 47, No. 23. 
—Although straightforward in texture, this little 
piece will gain greatly from slight touches of 
yvubato, and since a higher grade has been reached, 
this ought not to be impossible. Care must, 
however, be taken not to ‘ pattern’ the figure of 
the first bar, and thus bring about a kind of musical 
wallpaper design. Pedalling, too, now comes into 
the foreground. That given here is quite good, 
though it must be remembered that in the use 
of the pedal, no signs on paper can really take 
the place of the ear. Perfect unanimity on the 
part of the hands is needful in bars 3, 7, &c. ; that 
is, the passage must sound as though played by 
one hand. The last line demands some power 
in interpretation so as to avoid the commonplace 
in rhythm and sound. It is strange that so much 
charm can be manifest in a piece which merely 
| consists of four statements of a simple theme, the 
|explanation being the rhythmic variety in the 


| 


(third and fourth statements. Tempo, about 
| quaver 96; 
| No. 20. Schubert. Allegretto in C minor.—The 


| master’s sole appearance in this the year of his 


Centenary! The piece is of a fugitive character, 
and derives its effect from the setting of its two 


| thoughts, each being played against the other, the 


two being united by the element of contrast. This 
fact dominates the whole interpretation. To 
suggest a suitable speed-number is almost im- 
possible. Many students of this standard will find 
difficulty in managing the chordal section at a 
real allegretto tempo, and this points to an 
expediently slower pace for that section. On the 
other hand, the comparative vivacity of the first 
section ought not to be sacrificed. On the whole, 
dotted crotchet 88 might be an average tempo. 
The phrase-marks, I take it, are the customary 
ones. They might with advantage have been 
revised, particularly in the light of modern thought 
upon the subject of phrasing. It will be observed 
that the rhythmic outlines seem often to be at 
variance with the time-grouping. This does not 
matter, provided that the student carry on in 
every case to the concluding unit of the phrase. 
No. 21. Schumann. Lento, Op. 68, No. 21. 

Schumann gave no name to this exquisite little 
piece. Instead, he prefixed three stars, as though 
to hint that the meaning of the music must remain 
a matter for the imagination. His direction 
Lento e con espressione perhaps gives a clue. He 
wishes the strains to express a course of subdued 
thought, in half-light, so to speak, special attention 
being given to the personal side as revealed by 
tone. To ‘sing’ the phrases and with markedly 
personal tone is, indeed, the primary condition 
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of success. 


Some difficulty will here be ex-| 






pass from bar to bar (not from beat to beat) like 


perienced, notably when the hand has at the| the felucca from wave to wave, and the effect is 


same moment a sung sound and accompanying | immediate. 


Follow faithfully every mark of 


sounds, as well as in the points of imitation towards | nuance, and let the tempo be in the neighbourhood 


the close. Pedal markings have been attempted, 
but it is clearly impossible to indicate the pedal | 
in music of this kind, except in a superficial | 
degree. Melodic as well as harmonic pedalling is | 
needed, and the collaboration of the two is always | 
a problem to the elementary. The tempo may} 
vary between crotchet 52 and 60. 

No. 22. Colin Taylor. ‘The Little Russian | 
Dancer.’——-A very characteristic tune, played 
throughout in strict time, and, in that respect, | 
varied only in the one place indicated. The} 
impetus, in fact, should be kept up to the end, with 
no slackening at the final cadence. In all pro-| 
bability, secco refers to imagined soft drum-beats, | 
and this points to their proper staccato rendering | 
with no pedal. Note that extreme lightness is | 
the key throughout; further, that this quality | 
is not really disturbed by the two or three tone- | 
summits. The dancer must always be in the mind, 
always light, always charming and vivacious. 
The piece is a good study in staccato playing, but | 
the staccato must be of the right quality and pro- | 
duced in the proper way. The tempo may be} 
dotted crotchet 112 or faster. 


LOWER DIVISION. LIST B 


No. 23. Schafer. Study in B flat, Op. 119, | 
No. 9.—Useful in passing from hand to hand in 
passages which sound, or which ought to sound, 
as though played by one hand. The device is| 
common in keyboard music, and this is an oppor- 
tunity to bring it before the student. Personally, | 
I should render each of the passages in*bars 20-22 
and 22-24 in one phrase-unit, thus affording further 
practice in the same device. The study is grateful 
both to ear and hand. The enterprising teacher 
will not fail to direct the student to mark the 
modulations ; also, to describe the nature of the 
form which is founded upon the three-part design. 
Let the general tempo be crotchet 92, varied slightly 
in either direction according to the capacity of 
the student. 

No. 24. Hummel. Scherzo in A.—The strong 
metrical grouping in four bars throughout seems 
to place the music in 12/16 time. Personally, I am 
worried by the barriers presented to thought by the 
multitudinous bar-lines. The 12/16 idea will help 
many teachers to view the music in this larger sense. 
At any rate, it will prevent them from narrowing 
down the rhythm to its present pettifogging 
appearance on paper. To preserve its intended 
effect as a Scherzo, the music requires at least 
dotted crotchet 60, and should go faster. There 
are no real keyboard problems, though the need 
should be noted for a melodic treatment of the 
quavers in bars 53-56, attained through proper 
means of rotation. Let the music sparkle, with- 
out heaviness of style. 

No. 25. Benjamin Godard. ‘ Balancelle,’ Op. 
149, No. 4.—A felucca is a charming sight. In 
calm weather feluccas merely undulate on the 
Mediterranean, but in stormy weather, when the 
winds are high, they rush along at an incredible 
speed. Godard is thinking of the balancelle, or | 
felucca, moving gracefully along to the tune of a 
light breeze. Mark that he attains his effect by 
the nature of his time-grouping. Let the mind | 





| of dotted crotchet 52. 


No. 26. Eric Grant. ‘ Fairy Cavalry.’—A very 
imaginative piece to be played with great delicacy 
of feeling and with a Mozartian definition. The 
tone-marks must, of course, be strictly observed ; 
but with no exaggeration, as befits the idea 
underlying the music. Even the lifeguardsmen 
of the fairy host must march and rattle their 
sabres, but they do both with the lightness of 
their kind. Avoid the pedal save in the places 
indicated. The last five chords are wonderfully 
effective, and seem to intimate the waking from 
the fairy vision. The chords themselves refer 
back to one of the old church modes. Tempo, 
about crotchet 96. 

LOWER DIVISION.—LIST C 

No. 27. Loeschhorn. Study in G, Op. 66, No. 4. 
—My remarks under No. 16 apply here also. At 
the same time, this study is of a far less searching 
kind. Here, we have plain scale-passages, and in 
no instance do the semiquavers appear in both 
hands. This being the case, the candidate will 
be expected to prove his skill by a proportionately 
higher speed, crotchet 112 at least, and faster if 
possible. Bars 11 and 12 are probably the most 
difficult. The little-finger side of the hand is 
engaged, and free hand adjustments are necessary 


|at the turning of each ‘ corner.’ 


No. 28. Haydn. Finale from Sonata in D.— 


|One of Haydn’s completely square movements, 


each section being compounded of four-bar 
rhythms. The compensation for this, if compensa- 
tion be needed, is the fragrance of the style, the 
wealth of personal touches, and the delicacy of 
the decorations. The form is an _ interesting 
combination of the Rondo and Variation. The 
first thought occurs under three guises ; the second 
under two. Although a very restrained use of 
yvubato is, of course, not excluded, it should be 


|employed sparingly and in an all but concealed 


manner. The great need is to play the music in 
a thoroughly Haydn-like style. Many of the 
phrase-marks are misplaced, or, at least, not 
brought up to date. Pedalling is rarely necessary. 
Tempo, between crotchet 96 and 104. 

No. 29. Gade. Elegy, Op. 19, No. 1.—A kind 
of musical sonnet. The lyric element is in evidence 
throughout, and in structure. and content the 
piece is prophetic of the short pieces of Grieg. 
The need for adequate cantabile never ceases from 
start to finish. The first sound and the last, with 
every melodic sound between, must be sung with 
fervour and with that touch of wistfulness nearly 
always associated with the more slowly-moving 
examples of Scandinavian music. Note the 
position of the great climax in bar 27. The 
passage beginning at bar 17 carries the mind 
forward to this climax, and while there is no 
pronounced accretion of tone until just before the 
focal point, the style of the whole passage is restless 
as though betokening the approach of a moment 
of stress. Scholarly rubato and sensitive pedalling 
are alike essential. Tempo, about quaver 88. 

No. 30. Harold E. Darke. ‘ A Marching Tune.’ 
—I have tried this at various speeds and have 


|concluded that crotchet 80 represents the best 


tempo. After all, it is not music intended for the 
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act of marching, but for recalling the spirit, the|of that part of the world, he found a grateful 
atmosphere and strenuosity of the act. That | basis for his somewhat light art. It is easily 
is to say, it is the mental and subjective similitude possible to drift into a sentimental reading of this 
of a march. Indeed, it is difficult to recall a|music. Parenthetically, we may wonder if the 
march-tune which more adequately fulfils the} Associated Board had that in mind in choosing the 
function. The two tunes of which it is formed are, | piece! Assuredly, an examination room is the last 
so to speak, rhythmic rivals; in carrying on the | place in the world in which to be sentimental. The 
spirit of the movement, each tries to get the better | tempo I suggest is dotted crotchet 54. A higher 
of the other! Inspired by a march, it should be |number would make the movement more living, 
played like one, rubato subtleties being for the once | but it is necessary to think of what will happen at 
| bar 20 onwards, at the last page, and at the middle 
aa ; . a |section. Godard directs stresses on the second 
TIGEER wert rz gs and third beats of bar 1, &c. These, however, 
No. 31. Czerny. Study in E flat, Op. 636,|should not be regarded as metrical; otherwise 
No. 12.—A particularly useful study. It should | the player will turn each bar into three of simple 
be practised staccato as well as legato ; also, staccato | triple time. The main accent on the first of each 
in one hand, legato in the other. These expedients bar must be dominant, if only to preserve the 
are specially valuable when the technique of the | barcarolle rhythm. 
arpeggio is in the more elementary stages. Not| HIGHER DIVISION.—LIST B 
the least of the benefits arising from this study is} No 35 Duvernoy. Study in C, Op. 120 
the attention claimed by the various tone-changes.| Ny 413-—A very fine study for rotational hand 
pao pa —s of —— a ber |adjustment. Remark that, though the passages 
a little mechanical in that respect, Enis study wi | are in similar motion, the rotation is in contrary 
ae to a mente nameayen of wy -* A movement. This points to practice with separate 
ment wrought by variations of tone. A distinct/ hands. There is no escape from this necessity, 
aim, for instance, should be the making of ™ full save only in the case of those who have acquired a 
cres. and dim. in the dominant seventh at bar 6.| perfectly free hand rotation. The tempo for the 
A good average tempo is crotchet 126. __ |examination may be about crotchet 112, but the 
, No. 32. J. aoe Bach. — Invention IN | passages should be practised at a large variety of 
G minor.—A feast for those with prepared minds. | speeds. Although the study consists entirely of 
hose not so fortified must at least be sincere ;/ uniform notes without phrase-markings, rhythm 
then, most probably, the gods will vouchsafe| must not be forgotten, progression towards the 
— and rr _ a ~~ a , | waoeening accents being at least a matter of equal 
or there are difficulties, chiefly of the mental| importance. 
kind. It is of no use to take it to the keyboard) No, 36. Handel. Courante from Suite 13.—A 
with no understanding of its make-up. The/form of the dance which, in many respects, is 
music consists of two melodic thoughts which peculiar to Handel. Teachers should look up the 
always work happily together. These thoughts | subject and discover the differences between the 
should first be practised separately. The first is| French and Italian forms of the Courante as well 
in = re —- ar 4 be — — as the reasons why this example differs from both. 
to the first sound of bar 3; the second is in the| The texture here is quasi-contrapuntal, in which, 
left-hand part, and extends from the second note | however, the cmiin’ inhaniih is allotted to the 
of bar 1 to the first of bar 3. The modifications upper part, this being melodically expressed 
and metamorphoses of both should be examined | throughout. Touches of part-writing occur in 
= a Ng a — on _ pe = many places, and, in this connection, the movement 
and then only, the whole may be taken to the|of the bass part demands special care. The 
instrument and a section by — The | tone-markings are quite good, and may be followed 
annotation given of two graces is only approxi-| at the discretion of the teacher. The phrase-marks 
mately correct, but it is the popular one and will| are often misleading, and should have been 


ignored. 





serve. Average tempo, about crotchet 63. revised. A moderate but average tempo is 
No. 33. Schumann. ‘ Phantasietanz,’ Op. 124, | crotchet 112. 
No. 5.—One of Schumann’s pieces which recall No. 37. Beethoven. Theme and Five Varia- 


the character ‘ Florestan’ of the David-Guild. | tions on ‘ Nel cor pit non mi sento.’—The tie-sign 
In emotional significance it is perhaps beyond|in bar 2 must first be noticed. Obviously the 
the majority of those who enter in this Division ;| notes should not be tied ; their verbal association 
hence there is a danger of the impetuosity losing | negatives it. A dot, instead of the quite sensible 
its force and of the music becoming limited in| though easily-to-be-misinterpreted accentual sign, 
emotional range. The prominent partis, of course,|should have been placed under the first note. 
in the left hand, but the semiquavers of the right| Make the theme thoroughly vocal. The second 
hand must not be regarded as a mere accompani-| section climbs steadily to the climax in bar 14. 
ment, heard in the background as it were. The| Tempo, dotted crotchet 60. Var. 1: A rippling 
whole texture is engaged in the expression of the | decoration of the theme, with plenty of light and 
thought, and this is partly evident from the} shade; the sforzandi to be proportioned in tone 
octave echo throughout of the left-hand part. A|to the passages in which they occur. Tempo, 
convenient average pace may be crotchet 72, but| practically the same as theme. Var. 2: The 
players of agile thought may increase this with| first piano indication is questionable. As a rule, 
advantage. |this variation is played in strong tone-contrast 

No. 34. Benjamin Godard. ‘ Barcarolle Crépus-| to the first and at a higher speed, say about 69. 
culaire,’ Op. 149, No. 5.—As in No. 25, the! The piano after the pause is authentic, and precedes 
composer takes us to Southern Europe, the |the vigorous cres. with which the Variation ends. 
explanation being that, in the sensuous rhythms| Var. 3: Same tempo as theme. Extreme grace 
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is the key to interpretation. 
slight stresses of a guasi-humorous nature. 
In great contrast and at about 52. 
singing tone, great care being taken with the two 





Var. 4 








should be slightly and affectionately stressed 






style of Var. 1, intensified by the effect of increasec 
speed induced by the triplets and by a genera 
lightness and elegance of style. 

No. 38. Edouard Schiitt. ‘ Sérénade du Village, 
Op. 60, No. 6.—The tempo is important. Graztos« 
manifestly tempers allegro. 










be played with comparative freedom. On the 
other hand, the guitar-like figures require extreme 







be played in strict time. 
bars 11-14 open up possibilities for personality 
in interpretation. The direction molto leggier 
must be remembered throughout. 














































predominant tune. 
light character of the music, 
“ serenades ’ 


interpretation 
(To be concluded.) 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SESSION 
By W. G. 
Educational schemes in the United States are 
very different from those at home. If one wishes to 
take a degree in the old country, say in arts or 
science, one attends a single university, generally 
three years for a pass, four for an honours degree. 
A small group of subjects is selected and adhered 
to throughout. In a pass degree possibly one or 
two subjects are dropped in the later years. 
Preparation is generally made in schools for the 
particular branch which will be taken up, and 
lines are pursued which ensure considerable 
advancement in the chief subjects before a uni- 
versity is reached. But in America methods are 
not so rigid. There is much more diversity 
in preparation, in university curriculums, in 
attainment. Four years are generally required 
fora B.A. The first two are devoted to a kind of 
general education (often about equal in standard 
to the closing two years of a secondary school 
here), the third and fourth to more specialised 
study. It is not always necessary to keep to 
one university. A degree is obtained by an accu- 
mulation of so many ‘credits.’ <A ‘credit’ 
involves attendance at a certain number of lectures, 
with a certificate of competency at the end of them. 
In many cases a certain proportion of these 
‘credits’ may be obtained at other universities, 
by attendance at evening lectures, or at summer 
sessions. One finds that a student takes, say, 
two years of a degree course, and, through financial 
inability to complete, must needs seek a post of 
some sort and attend evening classes and summer 
sessions in order to make up the necessary qualifi- 
cations. School teachers will obtain appointments 
in schools on a lower qualification, and work 
stage by stage up to a higher. 
There is a certain amount of restriction with 
regard to subjects of study, but not nearly so 


WHITTAKER 


A soft, tender | would not be permitted with us. 
- | I came across one student who was taking geology, § 
note phraselets, the first sound of each of which 


Var. 5: Resume tempo of theme and the rippling 


Approximately, minim 
76 should be satisfactory, but the whole ought to 


cleanness and clearness, and these, at least, should 
Passages like that in| 


Singing tone 
is imperatively necessary in every phrase of the 
In brief, a realisation of the 
reminiscent of the 
we have to listen to in our hotels in 
Southern Europe, should help greatly in the general 








The sforzandi are|much as we exercise in British universities. It 


: |is possible to attend widely-varying courses which 


| 
philosophy, and music; 
.| ornithology and music. 


another 
We may 


was doing 
criticise 


1j}under the circumstances which exist in that 


1| country. 
face, there is 


bound to be a_ considerable 


»| latitude to enable people working under many 
varied conditions to secure the benefits of a uni- 
versity education. It is easy to sneer at the 
» | encouragement offered by this system to the habit 
>|of obtaining a smattering of knowledge in many 
subjects, with advanced attainment in none, but 
it has certain commendable features, one of which 
‘| Lshallrefer to atalaterstage. Our own conditions 
»|}and those existing across the Atlantic are so very 
different that only an intimate knowledge of both 
can enable one to judge each plan fairly. 
American schools have very long summer vaca- 
tions, on account of the extreme temperature. 
To compensate, those at Christmas and Easter 
are short. As a result of the long mid-year 
| vacation and the method of building up degrees, 
| the system of surmmer sessions has sprung up at 
| universities. These extra terms last six weeks, 
and the courses are arranged so that ‘ credits ‘ may 
be obtained in almost all subjects. They attract 
enormous numbers. Columbia University, in New 
| York City, enrofled no fewer than eighteen thousand 
| students this summer. The session at which I 
| had the honour of lecturing was held at the famous 
| Cornell University, in the town of Ithaca, which 
| lies in the Five-Finger Lakes region in the State 
|of New York. No more ideal situation could be 
found. The whole district is most beautiful— 
lakes, forests, glens, picturesque and romantic. 
The Campus, or University grounds, extends to 
over two thousand acres, with agricultural experi- 
mental fields stretching for miles behind. It 
stands on the top of the steep hill which overlooks 
Cayuga Lake. Woods, lakes, mighty gorges, are 
found within the Campus, to say nothing of in- 
|numerable handsome and well-equipped buildings. 
On the material side, American universities lack 
nothing. 
The 


teaching staff numbered about two 
hundred. Something like three hundred courses 
were offered, on all manner of subjects. Much of 
the teaching was done by lecturers and professors 
from other universities; this interchange for a 
few weeks in the summer is beneficial to both 
staff and university. There were five courses in 
music, each for an hour a day, except Saturdays 
and Sundays, the morning session lasting from 
eight till one, after which there were no statutory 
duties. Assistant-Prof. Mead, the acting-organist 
of Cornell, taught harmony; Prof. Paul Weaver, 
of the University of North Carolina, gave a 
course on ‘Music in Public Schools’ (‘ An 
introduction to the general problem of school 
music ; its value as an educational subject ; prin- 
ciples underlying class-room methods; practical 
suggestions for elementary and high-school situa- 
tions ’) and a ‘ Teachers’ Course in the Appreciation 
of Music’ (‘ An exposition of the methods which 
may be used to advantage in arousing real 
| appreciation in pupils of the best forms of music ’). 


For instance, | 
this 
method, but there is a great deal to be said for it 
With such problems as they have to 


amount of experiment and a certain degree of 
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To myself were allotted one on ‘ Musical Appre- 
ciation: Form and Design,’ which I utilised for 
an intensive study of certain selected forms, and 
one on ‘ The History of Modern Music.’ Rules 
with regard to attendance were very strict; 
students who wished to be absent even for a day 
or two presented their reasons to the Dean. 

I also gave a series of five public evening lectures 

one on ‘ North-Country Folk-Music,’ the other 
four on ‘Living British Composers.’ I found 
that our contemporary music was scarcely known. 
Names like Elgar and Delius were merely vague 
shadows to the majority of the audience ; Bax had 
never been heard of at all! 

On Sunday and Tuesday evenings Prof. Mead 
gave an organ recital. 
by visiting artists. A choir was organized by 
Prof. Mead for the Sunday morning services, with 
two rehearsals a week. A summer chorus was 
organized by Prof. Weaver for the study of 
polyphonic music. I heard this body after it 
had been rehearsing three weeks, and was astonished 
to find how far it had advanced in choral 
technique and in the real understanding of a type 
of music with which many of its members had 
not been previously acquainted. It spoke volumes 


for the personality and the real aptitude for 
handling choral material possessed by the 
conductor. 


With regard to my own lectures: the majority 
of the students attended in order to secure ‘ credits.’ 
On the other hand, there was a good proportion 
of men and women who came out of pure interest— 
engineers, mathematicians, and others asked 
permission to attend, and they were among the 
keenest members of the class. The variety of 
nationalities was bewildering. My registers con- 
tained Polish, Russian, German, French, Danish, 
and Chinese names, in addition to all varieties of 
Anglo-Saxon. A large number of the students 
were Hebrews, enthusiastic and responsive ; some 
of the best work of the session was done by them. 
The general standard of knowledge on entrance 
was not high, but the students were amazingly 
keen and energetic. Indeed, the energy of the 
American student is astounding. Ornithological 
excursions necessitated rising at 4 a.m. Many 
students attended lectures without a break from 
eight till one. In the afternoon there were geo- 
logical excursions, ‘ hitch-hiking’ parties (where 
you pretend to walk but ask the first motorist for 
a lift; indeed, you set off with the intention of 
not walking at all!), ‘ hiking’ expeditions (where 
you really walk), and all manner of games; in 
the evening, public lectures (sometimes there were 
three at the same hour), plays (every university 
has its dramatic instructor), or concerts. If there 
was an hour off in the middle of the morning, when 
an English student, no doubt wisely, would be 
lying on his back on the greensward under the 
trees, the American student would race off, in a 
temperature of ninety in the shade, to utilise the 
time for tennis. This amazing energy was shown 
also in their work for me. I could wish for no 
more conscientious, hard-working body of students, 
even if at times there was a tendency to mistake 
energy and prolixity for real acquirement of 
culture. One striking difference from Old-Country 
conditions was noticeable: where students were 
familiar with much music it was nearly always 
orchestral works. 





They viewed music from the | 


| , 
angle of concert-goers, and, generally speaking, 


| were there— 


There were two concerts | 


that of habitués of orchestral concerts; music 
in the home was not so much cultivated. Of 
the real appreciation of music by the average 
student there was no doubt. I was present at 
an organ recital on a hot, beautiful summer 
evening, when wild horses would not have dragged 
an English person within doors. Prof. Mead gave 
a tough programme, without any concessions— 
Bach, Franck, Reger, Widor, Vierne—and the 
summer choir sang Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Tchaikovsky. Yet Sage Chapel was crowded to 
the doors ; white, yellow, black, and brown peoples 
a strange medley, but all listening 
intently. 

We have summer courses, no doubt, but they 
are mostly short and are on different lines from 
these. Compared with the opportunities afforded 
to American teachers of improving their musical 
knowledge, those in England are very small. 
Again, where may an engineer or mathema- 
tician gain an understanding of music during 
his vacation? Where do we find intelligent 
people of varied occupations meeting together 
to study the artincommon? We may joke about 
certain aspects of American musical life, we may 
cast aspersions on its taste, but we must recognise 
that there are enormous and unprecedented forces 
at work to create and maintain artistic interest 
and adequate knowledge. Results are already 
beginning to show, and while we muddle along and 
let things take their own course, Americans are 
putting forward their best efforts to make art take 
its rightful place in life. If we do not intend to 
be left behind we must cry again, ‘ Wake up, 
England !’ 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 


The Oxford Summer Course in Music Teaching 
has already had notice, and, somewhat belated, 
brief attenticn may be paid to a few of the later 
and weightier lectures. Dr. Percy Buck’s four 
‘neglected points in musical education’ were: 
history, criticism, taste, and form. 

History, Prof. Buck said, was behind all under- 
standing, but history existed only because things 
changed—anything that remained unchanged had 
no history. The technique by which art was 
expressed was changing continually, and it was 
possible to arrive at an understanding of technique 
when it was studied on an_ historical 
basis. Criticism was neither fault-finding nor the 
expression of personal preference ; it meant just 
appraisement of both merits and defects, and only 
began after the word ‘ Because.’ 

The growth of form Prof. Buck discussed in a 
further lecture. Nothing, he continued, affected a 
person’s feelings so much as persistent rhythm. 
‘There are very few things that make 
me want to kill friend or foe, but the reiterated 
rhythm of anybody drumming his fingers on the 
breakfast table makes me feel positively mur- 
derous.’ Form was the basis of all art, and it 
was by thinking and becoming familiar with it 
that we would realise that a composer who 
developed a new form was not inane, and that we 
merely did not understand idiom. He recollected 
that twenty years ago he considered Debussy’s 
music absolutely inane, but now it was perfectly 
clear and simple. In the same way he believed 


only 
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that our grandchildren will roar with laughter 
if we tell them that we ever found Stravinsky 
difficult. Probably by that time he will be con- 
sidered simple and old-fashioned. 

Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, at Oxford, referred to Tonic 
Sol-fa, and said that when this system was intro- 
duced musicians were very conservative, and 
condemned it without examination. The present 
official attitude (he spoke as H.M. Inspector of 
Music in Schools) was one of belief in the system, 
but disbelief in the notation. 

Miss Mabel Chamberlain put the child’s point 
of view in regard to notation. The Staff notation, 
she said, was difficult to learn, being full of incon- 
sistencies which were puzzling to children ; 
experience led her to advocate using the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation as a stepping-stone to the Staff. 
Nowadays some people called Tonic Sol-fa old- 
fashioned, but a thing was only old-fashioned when 
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| 
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preference partly on musical grounds. As I go 
about the country I see boys in choirs, and the 


choirmen’s seats mostly filled with grey-headed | 
We must keep our boys now so that they 


men. 
will fill the men’s places later. The future of 
Church music lies largely with the choir-boys, and 
we must do something to encourage them and 
promote their interest in every way.’ 

Speaking of Schubert’s ‘ Erl-King’ as an illus. 
tration of graphic power, Mr. Peter Latham, at a 
Liverpool Rotary luncheon, said, ‘If ever you 
hear a singer hanging on to the high notes and 
thereby stopping the galloping horse, please knock 
him down, with my compliments. The whole 


her | atmosphere of the song is killed—as if anybody’s 


high notes were worth that!’ 

It was the view of a Leeds organist, choirmaster, 
and pianoforte soloist at the Leeds 19 Club 
that all the average man understood or wished 


it was superseded by something better, and so far|to understand of the music he appreciated was 


nothing better than Tonic Sol-fa as an introduction 
to the Staff had been produced. 

At Norwich a vacation course was held, which 
kept specially in view the needs of conductors at 
competition festivals. Mr. Herbert 
was director, a most practical and helpful one. 
Students were given opportunities of conducting 
the singing of folk-songs and hymns, Mr. Wiseman 
frankly criticising the weak points in their work. 
The chief stumbling-blocks were the failure to give 


that it was enjoyable and satisfied him ; but 


| it should be quite as possible for him to read music 


Wiseman | 


a definite beat to start the music and to secure a| 


clean cut-off. With regard to musical apprecia- 
tion, he said there was too much talking and too 
little doing. It was no new subject. 
appeal was made for the use of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system as a help in reading the Staff notation. 


A convincing | 


By his use of Sol-fa methods—mental effects, | 


ear - training, 
and 


French time-names, 
modulator practice 


hand-signs, 
rhythmical 


and varied style, Mr. Wiseman’s plans found 
favour. 

The new Professor of Music at Sheffield Uni- 
versity, Mr. F. H. Shera, addressed the local 
Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Association on 
“Modern Harmony.’ Such an audience could 


listen to illustrations with understanding. Modern 
harmony, Prof. Shera said, was at present an 
almost uncharted sea to many of them, and was 
the result of endless experiments. Some were 
destined to failure, but others had survived, 
crystallised into success, and become rules. Sounds 
which at first appeared crude and ugly in the 
extreme were now accepted as everyday facts ; 
for example, Debussy was first regarded as a freak, 
and Scriabin, who was the last word in modernity, 
had now almost vanished from the concert pro- | 
gramme. Some modern composers, such as Béla 
Bartok and the Dutchman Pijper, were writing in 
two and even three keys, but at present these 
can only be regarded in the light of experiments. 
Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson announced that a 
School of English Church Music has been estab- 
lished at Chislehurst. He explained how musicians 
could be sent to instruct people in small places. 
Speaking of Church choirs, he said, ‘ By all means 
have women in the choirs if you like. I see no 
reason why women should not be in choirs, and | 
I see no reason why they should be camouflaged 
as choir-boys if they are. But for heaven’s sake 
do not fill up all the places there are until you have 
all the boys available first. Give the 


his_ lively | 


Out 
boys|sound of mechanical music, this grinding, this 


|as to read books, with his feet on the hob. The 


business man who went to the opera appreciated 
it more than the average musician, because he 
sat back and, in his ignorance, listened to the 
beauty of the music and thoroughly enjoyed it. 
He did not know sufficient to criticise it, and that 
was where the critic did not get the same pleasure. 
The speaker was Mr. F. Morat. 

In the course of a lecture at Belfast, Mr. C. J. 
Brennan mentioned some awkward words 
for singers: ‘twelfth,’ ‘ breadths,’ ‘nymphs,’ 
and so forth. Poets gave them little problems 
like ‘disturb’st,’ ‘o’erwhelm’st,’ ‘ hold’st,’ 
‘lurk’dst,’ &c. The only way was to speak the 
words very slowly, forming the consonants in their 
order, and yet joining them together. Then they 
should speed up. The subject was ‘ Voice 
Production,’ and it was the first of a series of 
lectures designed to assist candidates preparing 
for the examinations of the Society of Professional 
Musicians at Ulster. 

A doubly-distilled pessimist gets a good press 
and plenty of ‘ miserable-sinner ’ supporters. Sir 
Thomas Beecham was in that characteristic mood 
in criticising the musical condition of the country, 
at the Leeds Luncheon Club. The chairman 
said he felt that every word uttered by Sir 
Thomas was true. Some of his barbed ‘ points’ 
were that, whilst nearly every other country 
that was not promised a renaissance had gone 
ahead, this country was the only one in the civilised 
world that was not only immeasurably below their 
standard, but had unmistakably fallen back from 
the level it occupied twenty-five years ago. 
The level of English singing was immeasurably 
below what it was twenty-five years ago; the 
level of choral singing was just about the same in 
certain places—of which Leeds was perhaps one— 
but in others it was much lower; there was not 
in the whole of the country—with all respect to 
the orchestra that was playing at the Leeds 
Festival—an orchestra that was in the front 
rank, according to the estimates of certain Con- 
tinental countries, and certainly the United States, 
‘You have that superannuated, obsolete, dis- 
gusting, noisy, horrid form of making music in 
superabundance, known as the brass_ band. 
of the open window comes this terrible 
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‘ l 
strangling, this grunting, like all the hogs out of| E.M. N.—We have no copy of the Study at hand, 


all the hoggeries in the world. Think of gramo- |} 
phone records. I have never heard one yet | 
that I consider to be music. London, with a| 
population of eight millions, has not an opera | 
house. He wanted tosee seventy thousand members 
of the League of Opera, and not the present thirty | 
thousand. There were only five hundred members | 
at Leeds, a number not worthy of that great city, 
which was trading on a musical reputation that, 
to say the least, was on a somewhat insecure 
foundation. J. G. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents’ Column closes on the 14th of the 
month. We cannot undertake to reply by post. 
N. J. H.—(1.) In Bach’s C minor Prelude for organ 


the 3.5 should be regarded as the equivalent of the 
quaver triplets. It is wrongly printed in the edition 


referred to, which was published before such 
inconsistencies of notation in old composers were fully 
realised. (2.) We fear we cannot help you in regard 
to the ‘cuts’ in the ‘St. John’ Passion. You must 
be guided by the ability of your choir, as well as by 
the time at your disposal for performance. Any 
arrangement that ensures contrast and cohesion will 
be right. 

PuzzLEpD.—Your fox-trot song strikes us as being 
quite a good sample of a poor model. It is not 
unsuitable for publication, for apparently nothing is 
too bad in the fox-trot line. Probably if your name 
were well-known in the dance-music world the 
publisher would swallow it, and ask for more. You 
say that your teacher advises you to have nothing 
more to do with that class of music. So do we. 

OrGaANIst. —No book on musical history deals 
specially with the period named. Consult 
‘The Growth of Music’ (Oxford University Press) or 
the Stanford-Forsyth ‘ History of Music ’ (Macmillan). 
In addition look up the biographies of the chief 
composers of the period in ‘Grove’ and in the 
‘Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians’ (Dent). 

B. H. R. 
the construction of electric organs. A mass of infor- 
mation on organ construction generally is in Thomas 
Elliston’s ‘Organs and Tuning ’ (Weekes, 25s.). 
also to articles in the new ‘Grove’; or to the article, 


Colles’s | 
| will be explained. 


We know of no book dealing specially with | 


Refer | 


‘Organ,’ by D. Batigan Verne, in the new edition of | 


the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Eccites.—(1.) Walford Davies’s tune to ‘ Mine eyes 
have seen the glory’ is in ‘Hymns of the Kingdom ’ 
(Oxford University Press). (2.) Franck’s Andantino 
in G minor for organ is published by Costallat, Paris. 
It may be obtained from Novello’s, price 2s. 

G. B. L.—The term ‘All rights reserved’ 
general indication that a work is copyright. Details 
as to the various rights—performing, mechanical, 
broadcasting, &c., are dealt with in the agreement 
between composer and publisher. 

G. L. C.—We have had no first-hand experience of 
either of the memory-training methods you name. 
Judging from report, however, we think that No. 1 
is to be preferred. We do not suggest any books, as 
the coach will do that. 

D. C.—(1.) Yes ; Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard and Mr. 
Harry Goss-Custard are related. They are brothers 
(2.) Mr. Basil Maine was for a short period assistant- 
organist at Durham Cathedral. 

W. G. C. L.—The main point concerning the 
‘ Twelfth Mass’ is that Mozart didn’t write it. Who did 
write such a poor work matters less, and so we've 
never troubled to’find out 


is a} 


so we cannot answer your inquiry. When asking 
questions of this kind you should send a copy, or write 
out the passage concerned. 

M. S.—The theme you quote is the main subject of 
the slow movement from Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony. It is generally known as ‘ The Pilgrims’ 
March.’ 

S. R.—For information concerning Christmas carol: 
refer to Dr. J. W. Phillips’s book ‘Christmas Carols 
their Origin, Music, and connection with mystery 
plays’ (Routledge). 

VocaL.—For our opinion as to the course of study, 
‘Caruso’s Secret Revealed,’ look at ‘Occasiona! 
Notes.’ 

A. W., JuNToR, asks where he can obtain copies of the 
comic opera ‘ The Dandy Fifth’ by Clarence Corni [?}. 
It is now out of print. Can readers help ? 


Last month ‘S. E. H.’ inquired as to the publisher of 
John Hughes’s hymn-tune ‘Cwm Rhondda.’ A large 
number of readers have kindly replied that the tune 
may be had in leaflet form, O.N. and T.S. notations 
combined, from the Red Dragon Press, 43, Penarth 
Road, Cardiff, post free, 2d. 

In reference to our reply to ‘G. W. S.’ in last month's 
number, Mr. Douglas G. Rogers kindly points out that 
Parry’s Scherzo in F is for pianoforte (not organ), and 
is published by Ashdown. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 

The project for founding a School of English 
Church Music is making rapid headway. The 
proposal was first put forward on December 6 
last, at a meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster Abbey; and in less than a year a 
property has been acquired at Chislehurst, where 
the ‘College of St. Nicolas’ will be opened early 
in January. On St. Nicolas Day, December 6 
next, there will be another meeting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at 6 p.m., where the details 
Meanwhile, the prospectus ot 
the College is in the Press, and will be available 
very shortly. Accommodation will be provided at 
first for about twenty resident men students, and 
non-resident and women students will also be 
received ; a temporary chapel will be fitted up in 
one of the rooms to serve till a permanent chapel 
can be built ; and there will be a small resident 
choir-school for boys, the nucleus of which will be 
formed with several of the boys from the late 
Duke of Newcastle’s private Choir School at 
Clumber Park, which is to be closed at the end of 
the year. Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson will be the 
first Warden of the College. 

Though so much has been accomplished in a very 
short time, the effort is still largely a venture of 
faith ; for greatly increased support is absolutely 
necessary if the scheme is to mature and to be 
placed on a permanent basis. Such help can be 
given by those who are able and willing to send 
donations or annual subscriptions; but every 
church choir in the country has its duty in this 
matter. Many can benefit directly by what the 
School has to offer ; others should help to bear the 
financial burden for the sake of those less fortunate 
than themselves. Therefore every church choir is 
urged to become affiliated, whether from cathedral, 


|town church, or country village ; the obligation is 


that they definitely undertake to do what they 
can to promote the cause of good music in church, 
and that they undertake to support the School tc 


the extent of at least one pound per annum. 
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Three main points of policy may be mentioned | 

here : 

(1.) The School is established to give practical 
help rather than to criticise. 

(2.) The School aims at giving training in 
Church music of all styles and periods, the 
simple as well as the more elaborate, and 
without prejudice in favour of any one type 
of music or of churchmanship. 

(3.) The School offers assistance only to choirs, | 
parishes, or individuals, that become 
affiliated with it, and does not offer advice | 
except where help is asked. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Full particulars and forms of affiliation can be | 
obtained from the Secretary, S.E.C.M., 105, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


A. F. HESSE 


By 


AND HIS ORGAN MUSIC 


STANLEY LucAsS 


Life being short, and music so abundant, it is 
clear that we cannot hope to do much more than | 
touch the fringes of the whole gigantic musical 
output. Even in the single department of organ 
composition, there are necessarily hundreds of 
works that are never likely to come our way. And 
of course this impossibility of knowing everything 
partly accounts for the neglect of certain composers. 
But only partly, for sometimes they are more or 
less ignored because we wrongly regard them as, 
for example, old-fashioned or dull. Word goes 
round that So-and-So is a musty old fellow, and 
thereafter he is damned as such, on mere hearsay, 
by those who lack that ‘ precious charity which 
puts itself to the trouble of understanding ’—and 
of finding out the truth for themselves. 

Not a few composers are ill-spoken of by players 
who really know little or nothing of them and their 
work, but are always ready to express an opinion 
of the second-hand variety. And among these 
composers is Hesse. Many of us, with a rooted 
idea that he is pedantic, dry-as-dust, hopelessly 
out-of-date, and the rest of it, have long since 
relegated him to the shelf for those reasons. As 
a fact, he is a good deal more interesting and far 
less academic (in the derogatory sense of that term) 
than is generally supposed. Certainly his music 
deserves to be more widely-known and played 
than it is. 

This solid—but by no means always stolid—old 
German has undoubtedly been ‘ in dusty sequestra- 
tion wrapt too long,’ and those who are over-prone 
to accept conventional notions without personal 
investigation of the matter might do worse than 
remember that, as Bruyére said, ‘ the converse of 
what is currently reported about people and things 
is often the truth.’ 

Messrs. Augener earn and should have our thanks | 
for publishing recently a selection from Hesse’s | 
organ works, in two volumes. The first contains 
twenty-nine short Preludes and _  Postludes, 
the second eleven bigger compositions—the Varia- 
tions in A and A flat, the Toccata in A flat, and a/| 
couple of Preludes and Fugues. Reviewing them, | 
Mr. Harvey Grace said : 

He [Hesse] wrote some admirable music; his 
contrapuntal and fugal writing are first-rate; he 
could turn out genuine tunes, and in attractive 
power he is streets ahead of the great army of 


| taste. 


| an emphatic protest. 


lesser Germans, such as Rink, Tépfer, Eberling, &c. 
: It may be dreadfully old-fashioned taste, but 
I have thoroughly enjoyed renewing acquaintance 
with the best of these works. 


For what little it matters, I have been playing 
Hesse fairly regularly for years, because I like him. 
Yet I confess that until this review appeared | 
occasionally had misgivings on the score of my own 
I have them no longer, since what is good 


|enough for Harvey Grace is good enough for me; 


and I shall continue to play Hesse with an easy 
mind. It is in the hope of giving some slight fillip 


| to his reputation among my fellow organists that 





I write this article—without apologies. 

A few biographical notes may be useful. Adolf 
Friedrich Hesse, the son of an organ builder, was 
born at Breslau on August 30, 1809, and died there 
on August 5, 1863. He received organ, pianoforte, 
and theoretical lessons from two Breslau organists 

-Friedrich Wilhelm Berner and E. Kohler. The 
former was also Kéhler’s tutor, organist at the 
Church of St. Elizabeth, Breslau, music-teacher at 
the College, and later director of the Royal 
Academical Institute for Church Music. (It is good 
to know that, thanks to Dr. Sydney Nicholson, 
this country is now to have a school for the 
training of Church musicians—including parsons. 
Berner was also a fairish composer, though his 
compositions—mostly sacred—remain chiefly in 
MS. 

In 1827, Hesse became Berner’s assistant at 
St. Elizabeth’s, quitting that post at the end of 
four years on being appointed ‘first [principal] 
organist ’ of the Bernhardinerkirche (otherwise the 
Church of the Bernardines) at Breslau, where he 
stayed till his death. As a player he won great 


|renown, and attracted no little attention by his 


performances at St. Eustache, Paris, where, in 
1844, he opened the new organ in the presence of 
a vast congregation. The Parisians are said to 
have been astounded by his pedalling. In 1851 
he came to London and played several of the organs 


lat the old Crystal Palace, then in Hyde Park. 


Here again he enhanced his already enviable 
reputation, in spite of the ‘ unequal temperament’ 
of some of the instruments, which drew from him 
At home, in Breslau, he was 
visited by ‘ a constant stream of admirers from far 
and near.’ For many years he directed the 
symphony concerts of the Breslau Theatre Band. 

His most important compositions are for the 
organ, and comprise preludes, fugues, fantasias, 
studies, &c. But he wrote also an oratorio, 
‘ Tobias,’ six symphonies, overtures, cantatas, 
motets, one pianoforte concerto, one string quintet, 
two string quartets, and pianoforte pieces. Yet, 
as is the case with Rheinberger, it is by his organ 
music that he deserves to be and, one is optimistic 


| enough to think, will be remembered. 


His ‘Practical Organist,’ which contained 
twenty-nine pieces, including the once-familiar 
‘God Save the King’ Variations, was edited by 
Lincoln and published years ago by Novello. And 
a complete collection of the organ works, under the 
editorship of Charles Steggall, was laid before (then 
enthusiastic) organists by Messrs. Boosey. 

In point of tunefulness, organists on the look-out 


| for something short, melodious, and suitable for 


service use, can be confidently recommended to 
buy the first of the two Augener volumes. And 
recitalists might let us hear from time to time 
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selections from the second (there is a well- known | 
London player who often includes the A major | 
Varii itions in his programmes). 

Hesse’s music, or the greater part of it, is almost | 
as effective on a small as on a big organ; and this | 
alone is a pretty sure indication of its merit. It is 
calculated to serve as a wholesome corrective to | 


some too-prevalent features of modern organ-| 
writing—‘ pianistic’ style, restless tonality, and 
fidgety registration. It is just blunt, honest, | 

| 


straightforward music. Fine as is so much of the 
present-day output, there is still, or ought to be, 
ample room for music that was written at a time 
when the organ offered less scope for digital display | 
and dazzling ‘ colouring ’ than it does now. 

Nobody would pretend that Hesse is a great 
composer, but we can do with plenty of writing of 
the type in which he is more than passably good. 
For me, at all events, in my simplicity, one 
of the choicest virtues of his music is that it 
seems to breathe a sort of good-natured homeliness ; 
and this, too, is something for which we should be 
grateful in these days. 

Somehow there appears to be growing up a 
generation of organists whose half-assumed sophis- 
tication, while it becomes them badly, prevents 
them from acknowledging the worthiness of music 
not written in the style of very up-to-date com- 
especially Frenchmen. And by the same 
often fail to recognise, even to them- 
value of a good, simple bit of music 
when they see it. The study of Hesse—he is really 
worth studying—and of the music of our 
early English organ composers, would do these 
gentlemen a power of good—technically (as 
providing a sound, true organ /egato style) as well 
as ennmannds 


posers 
token they 
selves, the 


Church and Organ austc 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
At a Council meeting, held on Saturday, October 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow was elected President of 
the College. 
H. 


A. HARDING, 


Hon. Secretary. 
The recently appointed organist of Coventry 
Cathedral—Dr. Harold Rhodes—has done well, we 


think, to make a detailed statement of his policy, in 
the shape of an article in the Cathedral journal (S? 
Michael's Magazine), entitled ‘Music in Worship.’ 
There are Cathedral services that repel by their 
coldness, owing to the absence of congregational singing ; 
there are others in which one’s edification during the 
singing of the choir is liable to be ended at any moment 
by the unwarranted joining in by some members of 
the congregation. Both evils may be avoided by a 
realisation, on the part of all concerned, that there is 
a definite place in the Cathedral service, hardly less 
than in that of the Parish Church, for the singing of 
the congregation. Dr. Rhodes points out that some 
music is for the choir alone, and some for congregation 
and choir. If the congregation is to do its part 
worthily, some preparation is necessary. He therefore 
advocates the holding of regular Sunday evening 
congregational practices before the service. He pro- 


poses this, not merely that the singing of familiar music | 
may be better, but in order that the congregation may | ( 


be taught new tunes: 
The necessity of confining the choice of hymn- 
tunes to those that are well-known, means that the 
changes have to be rung on a limited number of 


| (Marlborough 


hymns—good, bad, and indifferent—while scores of 
magnificent tunes, including many of the finest ever 
written, remain unsung. Congregational practices 
would be a means of introducing these into the 
regular service, with a corresponding enrichment of 
our range of music and an increase in its spiritual 
power. 


Dr. Rhodes announces also his intention of organizing 
the musical resources of the city with a view to the 
extra-liturgical performance in the Cathedral of fine 
works for chorus and orchestra. As he has been 
appointed conductor of the Philharmonic Society, this 
plan should come to fruition. We hope Coventry folk 
will give such practical enthusiasm the backing it 
deserves. 

A series of recitals is now being given by Mr. W. 
Irwin-Hunt at St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church 
Place, Abbey Road) on the second 
Saturday of each month, at 4 p.m. The programmes 
are well designed, organ classics and transcriptions being 
varied by vocal, violin, and pianoforte music. Readers 
who are interested in the combination of organ and 
pianoforte should note that the November and January 
recitals are largely devoted to that form of music- 
making, the items being Guilmant’s Scherzo Capriccioso 


and Pastorale, Prelude and Wood-Scene from ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel,’ and the ‘ Emperor ’ Concerto. 
Mr. Herbert W. Sumsion gave the recital at the 


opening of the new organ at Muswell Hill Congre- 
gational Church on September 21. His programme 
included Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, 
Howells’s Rhapsody No. 1, and Elgar's Imperial March 
Mr. Keith Falkner sang arias by Bach, Schubert, and 
Dvorak. ‘The new organ, built by Messrs. Walker, 
is a three-manual of twenty-three stops and twelve 
pistons. 

‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ was sung at Holy 
rrinity, Tulse Hill, during a musical recital after the 
evening service on October 7. The programme in- 
cluded also Michael Wise’s ‘ Abide with me,’ Noble’s 
‘Come, O Thou Traveller unknown,’ Bridge’s ‘ God’s 
goodness,’ and Mendelssohn’s second Organ Sonata. 


Parry's 


Mr. Henry F. Hall conducted, and Mr. Leslie H. Cox 
played the organ. 

We are glad to find that the new edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ includes an up-to-date 
article of about seven thousand words on the organ 
from a constructional point of view. The writer is 
Mr. D. Batigan Verne, whose literary work is well 
known to readers of this journal. Mr. Verne is editor 
of Messrs. Willis’s house-organ, The Rotunda. 


Mr. Matthias Turton’s many English friends will be 
interested to hear that he has left his post at St 
Andrew’s, Chatham, Ontario, and has been appointed 
to Walmer Road Baptist Church, Toronto. At this 
Church there is a choir of seventy-five and a large 
organ. Mr. Turton’s new address is 4, Spadina Road, 
Toronto 


Long-service records in the organ-loft are not confined 
to this country. Miss Jane Reichenberg has me 
completed sixty years as organist of St. Joseph’s (R.C 
Church, Hobart, Tasmania. Warm admiration for eas r 
work was expressed at a reception attended by local 
organists of all denominations. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ was performed at St. George's 

athedral, Capetown, on September 18, by the 
Cathedral Choir (augmented) and the Capetown 
Orchestra. Newspaper report speaks very highly of 
|the work of all concerned. Mr. Alban Hamer 
conducted. 
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‘Israel in Egypt’ was performed in Viewfield RECITALS—continued 
Baptist Church, Dunfermline, recently, by the Church | Miss Lilian Coombes, National Institute for the Blind— 
choir and an orchestra drawn from the local Amateur Epilogue, Healey Willan ; ‘ A Fancy,’ John Stanley ; 
Orchestral Society. Mr. A. B. Sheddon conducted. Piéce Idéale, J. Weatherdon. 

—- - Mr. G. Stephen Evans, Old Cathedral Church, Llan- 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have reconstructed| badarn Fawr, Aberystwyth—Overture (‘ Semele ’) ; 
the organ at All Hallows’ Church, Allerton, Liverpool. Sonata in the Style of Handel, Wolstenholme ; 
The instrument is now a three-manual of thirty-five Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach. : : 
stops and ample accessories. | Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Middleton Parish Church— 

| Prelude on ‘ Eventide,’ Parry ; Sonata in G, Elgar ; 
| ‘Symonds Yat,’ F. H. Wood; Marche Héroique, 

The Walker organ in Richmond (Surrey) Parish} Brewer. 

Church, built as a ‘ prepared’ organ in 1907, is being | 
overhauled, and the Choir organ inserted, by Messrs. APPOINTMENTS 
J. W. Walker. 





| Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, choirmaster and organist, 
Holy Trinity, Nottingham. 
Beethoven's Mass in C will be sung, with orchestral| Mr. A, Martin Hawkins, choirmaster and organist, 


accompaniment, at All Saints’, Clifton, on November 4, Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
at 11, and Bach’s Magnificat on the evening of|Mr. H. F. Latham, choirmaster and organist, All 
November 5. Hallows’, Bristol. 


—- —— |Mr. J. H. Lush, choirmaster and organist, Parish 
: ~ = >, ane 
The organ at Christ Church, Marylebone (a three- ae ag ney — — I 
manual Bishop), has been reconstructed and enlarged | Mr. William Marsden, choirmaster and organist, ] 
‘ . . | Hallows’ Parish Church, Tottenham. 
by Messrs. Bishop. : 
, |Mr. Bertram J. Orsman, choirmaster and organist 
Church of St. Alban-the-Martyr, Holborn, E.C. 
RECITALS |Mr. William Rains, choirmaster and organist, St, 
Mr. Alfred Allen, St. Thomas’s, Rhyl—Prelude and} _Andrew’s Church, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Fugue in G, Mendelssohn; Variations on an Old|Mr. Mervyn Williams, choirmaster and _ organist, 
English Melody, Geoffrey Shaw ; Trioon‘ Franconia,’| Waterford Cathedral. 

Ernest Farrar; Postlude on ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey | 

Grace. 


Mr. George Ryan, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude, THE LEEDS FESTIVAL 
Fugue, and Variation, Franck ; Scherzo in A flat, A good deal of adverse comment has been made on 
Bairstow ; Prelude in B minor, Bach. the absence of any novelties from the programme of 
Miss Emmie Bowman, Parish Church, Barkway—/the foremost English Festival. It has been an im- 
Adagio and Allegro Fugato, Stanley ; Chorale Pre-| portant feature in the policy of the Leeds Festival in 
ludes on ‘St. Peter,’ Darke, and ‘Nun danket,’ | the past to bring forward new works, and it is plainly 
Karg-Elert ; Bridal March and Finale, Parry. |more healthy for our musical life if we can employ 
Mr. Arthur E. Watts, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, | Festival resources either to revive some forgotten 
E.C.—Choral in A minor, Franck ; Chorale Prelude | work of the past, or to attune our ears into sympathy 
on ‘St. Mary’s,” Charles Wood; Suite Gothique, | with modern life through something more congruous 
Boéllmann ; Prelude on ‘ Hampton,’ Parry. with it than Brahms, who was the composer most § 
Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Lawrence Jewry—Reverie on | generously represented at Leeds last month. There § 
‘ University,’ Harvey Grace; Adagio in E, Frank | are, however, two replies to this quite valid objection. } 
Bridge ; Cantabile (Symphony No. 6), Widor ; Two | Sir Thomas Beecham expressed one when he said that 
Sketches, Schumann. | all depended on whether you could find any new 
Mr. Cyril Pearce, All Saints’, Mundesley-on-Sea—| works worth bringing forward, and the other is that 
Largo and Fugue in A minor, William Russell slit is worth while sometimes to hear routine works 
Cradle Song, Harvey Grace ; Chorale Prelude, ‘ Jesu, | superlatively well done. The justification of the last 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,’ Bach; Intermezzo and | Leeds Festival was that it proved that Beethoven's 
Scherzo, Rheinberger | Mass in D can be sung, and that the London Symphony 
Mr. A. C. Edwards, Holy Trinity, Aberystwyth— | Orchestra can, with the allowance of a few lapses, be 
Fantasia in E minor, Silas; Concerto in B flat, | made to play really well. Choral singing is not one 
Handel; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; | of the things in English music over which we have to 
Sonata No. 1, Guilmant ; Scherzo in G minor, Bossi. | shake our heads at the present time, but it would be 
Mr. John Pullein, Cromer Parish Church—Fantasia | wonderfully inspiring if the Leeds Choir could be sent 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Pastorale, Franck ;|on tour throughout England to show that power is 
Two Chorale Preludes, Parry ; Tuba Tune, Norman | possible without screaming sopranos or raucous tenors, 
Cocker. | that not all basses are baritones, and that without the 
Mr. Leonard Foster, St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata | mechanical discipline of foreign choirs balance of tone 
No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Rhapsodie in D, Saint-Saéns ;| and intelligent interpretation can produce the most 
Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Maestoso (Sonata in C sharp | satisfying as well as the most thrilling performances 
minor), Harwood. The choir, then, justified the Festival and demon- 
Mr. C. S. Richards, Hexham Abbey—Fantasia in F, | strated its own worth in Sir Thomas Beecham’s reading 
West; Three Chorale Preludes, Charles Wood ; | of ‘ The Messiah ’ (no small feat for hardened Yorkshire- 
Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson ; Symphony No. 1, | men whoannually overwork that unfortunate oratorio as 
Vierne ; Passacaglia in C minor, Bach. | no Southerner outside the Royal Choral Society would 
Mr. Harold E. Atkinson, St. Lawrence Jewry—Caprice, | have the shame to do), in a brilliant performance of 
Wolstenholme ; Sonata No. 1, Bach ; Prelude on the | Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ in a supple and sensitive per- 


Old 132nd Psalm, Wood. formance of Delius’s ‘ Sea Drift’ (the nearest approach 
Mr. Philip Miles, St. Alban-the-Martyr, Westcliff-on-|to a modern choral work except Bax’s little motet 
Sea—Pastorale, Bossi; Prelude and Fugue in ‘Mater Ora Filium,’ repeated from the last Festival), 


G minor, Bach ; Two Canons, Philip Miles ; Inter-| and in the Mass in D, which proved once for all that, 
mezzo (Sonata No. 8), Rheinberger. | aa and intense as it is, it is still music that 
Mr. W. E. Fairclough, Christ Church, Folkestone—|may be heard, not merely read, to be understood. 
Rhapsody on a Breton Melody, Saint-Saéns ; Prelude |The Mass in D was followed after lunch at the same 
on ‘ Puer nobis nascitur,’ Healey Willan ; Evening| concert by Schubert’s C major Symphony. There 
Song, Bairstow ; Sonata No. 1, Borowski. | were other notable moments in the Festival, but this 
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concert was, from beginning to end, on a level of such 
sustained inspiration as to last in the memory for a life- 
time. The bigness of Beethoven, interpreted with 
Sir Hugh Allen’s breadth of vision, the purity of 
Schubert, played with the finish that Sir Thomas 
Beecham alone of English conductors can command— 
are what we seek in many concerts but rarely find out- 
side Festival conditions. Noone doubts the greatness of 
the Mass, but most of us have had to struggle with it in 
many hearings before its sublimity stood out clear. 
No one questions the purity of Schubert’s Symphony, 
but at the Promenades a version of it was played into 
which mud in the shape of extra drum-notes had been 
deliberately inserted. Those who were fortunate 
enough to be at Leeds now know what is the essence of 
those great works. 

A concert consisting entirely of Cantatas and Con- 
certos of Bach brough us nearer to disappointment 
than anything else. Sir Hugh Allen took some time 
to grip the orchestra and, since the choir had not 
much to do, we went from one short work of Bach’s to 
another without the spell finding time to work. Matters 
were not helped by the shapeless pianoforte-playing in 
the fifth ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, and though the big 
unaccompanied choruses ‘ Be not afraid’ and ‘ Now 
shall the grace’ (Cantata No. 50) were nobly, though 
somewhat stolidly, sung, it was not till after lunch, when 
‘The Heavens shout’ (Cantata No. 31) came on, that 
we got as far into the heart of Bach as we had expected 
to get in ‘ Wachet betet’ (Cantata No. 70), with 
which the concert opeted. One heard regrets ex- 
pressed that time was ‘wasted’ on the ‘ Peasant’ 
Cantata but, since it was a day of small works, the 
choice seemed more than justified because it throws 
such a delightful side-light on Bach’s character. Miss 
Dorothy Silk and Mr. Keith Falkner seemed equally 
at home with him in this as in his Sunday moods. 

Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ was not a 
disappointment exactly, but it must be mentioned in 
any account which attempts to balance the great 
experiences of the Festival with the comparative 
failures. I prophesy that in five years’ (or less) 
time Sir Thomas Beecham will have come to understand 
Vaughan Williams as he now understands Delius. But 
he was manifestly out of sympathy with it, and even 
when, as the result of some curious noises in the first 
movement, he had recourse for the first time to a 
printed score the playing had less than its proper 
confidence and tranquillity. All the other Symphonies 
conducted by Sir Thomas, even including that ill-scored 
oddity the ‘ Rhenish’ Symphony of Schumann, 
were presented in a manner such as we rarely 
enjoy at Queen’s Hall. The L.S.O. was playing under 
the same conductors for a fortnight on end, and, 
though a trumpeter was once missing at an important 
moment, he had not sent any deputy to break up the 
ensemble thus obtained. So that Beethoven’s second 
Symphony, played like Beethoven and not like over- 
grown Mozart, the Schubert already described, 
Tchaikovsky's No. 4, with all its daintiness, the great 
Double Concerto of Brahms (in which Miss May and 
Miss Beatrice Harrison played the solo parts with the 
requisite mutual understanding and the spacious 
style), and Strauss’s grandiose ‘Ein Heldenleben’ 
were al] played with a precision and vividness that is too 
rare in ordinary experience of British orchestral playing. 

A number of small modern works were inserted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham into the very conservative scheme 
originally drafted by the committee. These were Lord 
Berners’s amusing (so-called) Fugue in C minor, 
Walton’s subtler, more satirical, but equally enter- 
taining ‘ Fagade’ Suite, and a modest (and pleasant) 
March by Henry Gibson, founded on the Gaelic pipe- 
tune ‘ Temptation.’ This had been played as an inter- 
lude during the last Russian Ballet season, but was 
otherwise new. Some numbers of Stravinsky’s Ballet 
Suite ‘Apollo Musagetes’ were played and proved 
nugatory and insipid. 

The soloists were mostly singers and players with 
Festival experience behind them. Mr. Denis Noble, 

E 


however, who undertook the long narration in Delius’s 
* Sea-Drift ’ and a similar but smaller part in Parry’s 
* Job,’ added to his reputation, for if his voice is not 
very sympathetic in quality he has style. Mr. Keith 
Falkner was excellent in Bach, and brings the right 
qualities tc ‘ Job’; he has established his claim to be 
a singer of Festival rank. It was good to hear Miss 
May Harrison once more; her clean tone and intel- 
lectual outlook are valuable in Bach and Brahms. 

It remains to collect together a few scattered 
impressions of the smaller choral works which added 
to the pleasure and interest of programmes in which 
big things predominated. Beginning at the end, one 
must congratulate Mr. Norman Strafford, the chorus- 
master, who conducted Parry’s ever-green and most 
appropriate ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ He did not quite 
succeed in Bax’s motet in getting the flexibility he 
desired, but his work in making the choir the efficient 
and delicately responsive instrument it proved itself 
to be in the hands of its chief conductors was plain 
to be seen all through, and his appearance on the 
platform in these two works at the last concert only 
made his excellence as a conductor the plainer. At 
the first evening concert Handel’s ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia ’ 
was revived. It is a delightful work, but Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s re-scoring, and his retention of the feeble 
lute (played by Mr. Carl Dolmetsch), made an incon- 
gruous medley. In this work, as in ‘ The Messiah,’ 
one felt that while Sir Thomas’s intentions in the matter 
of tempi are excellent, he sometimes gives us too much 
of a good thing, and that pace has its dangers. In 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ strangely enough, he was not 
quick enough in the middle section of the second 
number, and while it was a wonderful performance 
in all the vivid and consolatory parts, it was open to 
the criticism that he hardly realised how strong in 
Brahms’s mind was the inconsistent and opposite idea 
of Fate 

Debussy’s ‘The Blessed Damozel’ sung in 
French, which was perhaps rather a pity ; it is a lovely 
little work. Haydn's ‘ Spring,’ from ‘ The Seasons,’ 
made a delightful episode. Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum’ is 
one of those astonishing works that one likes to hear 
because they are like nothing else. Through it runs 
the grand, flamboyant spirit that shows the genius and 
at the same time the hollowness of its composer's 
thought. No wonder Berlioz has always been impos- 
sible to place. Certainly his ‘Te Deum’ is, but it is, 
at any rate, in place at a big Festival 

And so, though there was no novelty, there was at 
any rate abundant variety of interest at a Festival 
which at least one auditor enjoyed to the pitch of 
almost continuous excitement. F. H. 


was 


ORGANISTS’ LONG SERVICE ROLL OF HONOUR 
By CHARLES W. PEARCE 

May I express regret that the final ‘n’ was omitted 
from the name of Miss Gudgen in List IV., No. 263, 
last month? Since List IV. was printed, I have been 
informed that both Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne and Mr. 
George Riseley have retired from active service. The 
former is now resident at Ilford (Essex). 

It is evident that there is a humorous side to every- 
thing ; from which even such a Roll as this is by no 
means exempt. To a clerical correspondent who said 
that his opinion of forty years’ continuous service from 
the same organist could perhaps be fittingly expressed 
in the words of Psalm xcv. 10, I replied that an 
organist’s audi alteram partem view of clerical ways in 
general was that stated in Psalm cxxxix. 5. 

In thanking those readers of the Musical Times who 
have assisted me in the compilation of these Lists, may 
I solicit further help from organ-tuners and others 
who in their periodic visits to various churches in 
different parts of the country may be able to discover 
long-service records which deserve inclusion in the 
Organists’ Long Service Roll of Honour ? Letters, &c., 
containing legibly written particulars, should reach me 
not later than November 10, at ‘The Paddocks,’ 
Ferndown, Wimborne, Dorset. 
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LIST IV.—CATHEDRAL, COLLEGIATE, PAROCHIAL, AND OTHER ORGANISTS 
(FOR NOT LESS THAN FORTY YEARS, CONTINUOUSLY, IN THE SAME APPOINTMENT) 
No. Name Appointment S 
277 Bairstow, Jonathan St. Paul’s ——. Denholme Gate, Bradford 
Ay ew = 875-1918 sins a 
278 Bonstead, William ‘Andeow’ s Kirk, Ballarat (V ictoria, Australia), 
1887 eee . (atpresent) 41 
279 Burn, William (son of the previous organist) Parish Church, Kendal (W restmorland), 1738-91 53 
280 Grant, Charles John (uncle of W. J. G., organ- 
builder, Frome) ... ae me aa - Parish Church of St. Mary, Berkley (Glos), 
1878-1918 40 


281 Heap, Alfred Parish Church, Pollokshie lds, G lasgow (Scotland), 
1881-1922 . 41 
282 Hendry, Rowland (died, November 14, 1909) Parish Church, Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts), 1866- 
1909 hans —_ pas ai 43 
283 Hillier, J. T. Parish Church, Swanage (Dorset), 1883 
(at present) 45 
284 Hirst, Samuel C. Parish Church of St. Mary, Dundee (Scotland), 
1865-1915 : pee one a oe 
285 Hume, Arthur William Montague Parish Church of St. “Margaret, Barking (Essex), 
1874-1917 wit pie ow. 
286 Johnson, James T. (voluntary service) ... Baptist Church, Kidderminster (Worcs), 1872 
(at present) 56 
287 Leighton, Thomas... Christ Church, Latchford, Warrington (Lancs), 
1877 . wis (at present) 51 
288 Mason, Richard St. Augustine’s ( ‘hurch, Shaw Street, Liverpool, 
1877 , ita ... (atpresent) 51 
289 Millington, Henry Parish C hurch, Trowbridge (Wilts), 1864-1906... 42 
290 Oakshott, aa (gr andfather of the organist of 
All Saints’, Castle Cary (Som.), appointed in 
1927, at the age of fourteen) St. Philip’s Church, Reigate (Surrey), 1883 
(at present) 45 
291 Parkin, William (father-in-law of C. E. Blyton 
Dobson, F.R.C.O.) Primitive Methodist Church, Radcliffe Street, 
Nottingham, 1887 .. (atpresent) 41 
292 Peacock, H. E. (violinist and vocalist) St. Mary’s (Episcopal) Churc h, G le sngate, Kirrie- 
muir Angus, Forfar (Scotland), 1885 
(at present) 43 
293 Prosser, Henry T. ... Parish Church, Rode, Frome (Som.), 1865-1915... 50 
294 Scarisbrick, Thomas Parish Church, Kendal (Westmorland), 1822-69 47 
295 Smith, Owen Wesleyan Church, Raunds (Northants), 1854-1903 49 
296 Watkin, George Holy Trinity Church, Murton (Durham), 1878 
(at present) 50 
297 Winder, Smallwood St. Thomas’s Church, Kendal (Westmorland), 
1883 (at present) 45 
Letters to the Editor 
THE TORONTO MUS. BAC. 
Str,—My attention has been called to a letter in, and subsequently to the establishment of the Union of 


your September issue, written by Mr. T. H. Hill, of Buck- 
land, Dover. Mr. Hill is apparently incensed at the 
idea that any semblance of recognition should be given 
in England to musical degrees conferred by the 
University of Toronto, implying that such degrees fall 
more or less into that category of ‘ bogus ’ distinctions 
against which the musical profession in England has 
been compelled to wage so vigorous a war. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Hill should have seen fit to express 
himself in such unmeasured terms without acquainting 
himself with the facts. The University of Toronto, 
which has during the past hundred years stood for all 
that is best in Canadian life and has nurtured leaders 
in every profession, stands in need of no vindication 
against such attacks as that of Mr. Hill. Yet, Sir, in 
case others among your readers may still be unable to 
distinguish between a state of things existing in the 
early ‘nineties and that existing to-day, I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me sufficient space to make 
the matter clear. 

The unfortunate policy of Trinity College in con- 
ferring musical degrees through an agency and in 
absentia upon Old Country musicians did, indeed, lead 
to the entirely justifiable protests of Sir John Stainer 
and Dr. T. L. Southgate, quoted by your correspondent, 


Graduates in Music. Regarding the standards exacted 
by Trinity College thirty-five years ago, I am unable 
to speak at first hand. I have, however, the assurance 
of at least one well-qualified musician, who holds a 
Mus. D. degree from the University of Dublin, that it 
was by no means as low as was generally supposed. 
In the case of the two gentlemen whose names appear 
on Dr. Pearce’s list, their possession of the F.R.C.O. 
diploma should convince even the most insular English- 
man that they are not entirely lacking in musicianship. 
Be that as it may, the_ policy of conferring degrees by 
examination in absentia is one which no one at the 
present day would defend—certainly not I. That 
policy, however, had nothing to do with the University 
of Toronto, which has never conferred any degrees 
under such conditions, and which has always insisted 
upon a high standard in its examinations. 

The University of Trinity College remained an 
entirely separate body until the year 1903; several 
years before its amalgamation with the University of 
Toronto it had ceased to confer degrees of the type 
mentioned, and since 1903 it has ceased to confer 
separate degrees, except in Divinity. The abandon- 
ment of the policy objected to was brought about largely 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Albert Ham, a 
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musician whose name is honourably known in English | 


musical circles, and whose long and valued connection 


with the Faculty of Music of Toronto University has 


proved a source of great strength. 
Mr. Hill suggests that Dr. Pearce, in listing these 
degrees (in your August, not your July number, by 


the way), implies that they are to be regarded as ‘ quite | 


equal’ to those of Oxford and Cambridge. Had Dr. 
Pearce omitted the names of the universities there 


might have been some cause for confusion ; as it is, the | 


matter is made clear and your readers are free to 
recognise ’ or not to ‘ recognise ’ such degrees as they 
see fit. 

Regarding the value of Toronto degrees, it might 
perhaps be more fitting on my part to allow others to 
speak; nevertheless, as one who has gained both 
Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at Oxford by examina- 
tion, and who has for some years past been engaged 
as an examiner at Toronto, I feel myself in a position 
to testify that our standards here are exceptionally 
high. The requirements of any University Calendar 
are not necessarily an indication of a high standard, 
but it may not be out of place to remark that in this 
instance they are, if anything, more exacting than 
those of most British universities. Anyone may verify 
this by applying 
Nearly all our examiners are holders of English musical 
degrees, the value of which is better appreciated here 


than is, apparently, the value of Canadian degrees in | 


England. This is not surprising when one considers 


the comparative age of the two countries and the fairly | 


large proportion of Old Country musicians resident 
here. 
candidates for the final examinations last May was less 
than 20 per cent.—a fact that is, no doubt, to be 
deplored from many points of view—I give at least 
an indication of a desire on the part of the University 
to guard jealously the prestige of her name. Mr. Hill 
may be assured that anyone coveting this particular 
* Colonial ’ degree will not be able to obtain it ‘ through 


the post,’ and that the achievement of such a desire 


will not be accomplished without the aspirant’s tasting 
to the full the joys and sorrows of hard work. As to 
‘expense,’ although Mr. Hill has seen fit to raise the 
question, I do not propose to waste my time in searching 
the schedules of different universities for purposes of 
comparison ; if fees happen to be lower here than in 


England, it is obviously to the advantage of the serious | 


student of music, who is, frequently, ‘as many young 
barristers are, an impecunious party.’ 

In conclusion, I must thank Mr. Hill for giving me 
an opportunity to remove an impression which, I fear, 
still prevails in some of the musical backwaters of 
England, although I am happy to say that I have found 
no traces, among the leaders of English musical life, 
of the somewhat offensive attitude which Mr. Hil! sees 
fit to adopt. 

Whether Toronto degrees in music are ‘ recognised ’ 
in England is a matter which, so far as I know, has 
never been discussed by the principal body concerned, 
namely, the Union of Graduatesin Music. It is obvious 
that for geographical reasons, Toronto is not included 
among the universities whose graduates are admitted 
to membership. I have yet to learn that the reasons 
are other than geographical. If, at any time, the 
Union of Graduates in Music should decide to alter its 
policy and include in its membership holders of degrees 
conferred by universities outside the British Isles, it 
will doubtless examine the credentials of each univer- 
sity with the greatest care. I, for one, would have no 
fear of the result so far as Toronto is concerned. For 
the present, however, the question is of minor import- 
ance, for the proportion of Canadian musicians in 
England is very small, and we in Canada can well 
assess the value of our educational institutions for our- 
selves. We, also, are afflicted with holders of ‘ bogus ’ 
degrees and diplomas—some of them, I regret to say, 
emanating from England—but whether ‘ recognised ’ 
or no, we shall continue to demand from our students 


to the Registrar for a Calendar. | 


When I add that the proportion of successful | 


a musical standard of which we have no reason to be 
ashamed.—Yours, &c., 
ERNEST MACMILLAN, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 


Toronto Conservatory  F.R.C.O. 
of Music. (Dean of the Faculty of Music, 
University of Toronto). 


I was much surprised to read (in your October 

issue) that Dr. C. W. Pearce is in favour of having the 
in absentia Toronto Mus. Bac. degrees, granted many 
years ago through an agency set up in this country, 
recognised, and thus placed on an equality with degrees 
granted by our home universities, such as Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham. 

Dr. Pearce says that he has retained his ad eundem 
| Toronto Mus. Doc and seems to suggest that if 
that degree is worth having, the Toronto Mus 
must be worth having too. But this is not so. An 
ad eundem degree (granted on the strength of Dr 
Pearce’s Cambridge Mus. Doc.) is one thing; and a 
Mus. Bac. granted to candidates not already holding 
a similar degree, after some sort of examination not 
held at the university granting it, quite another ! 

Dr. Pearce thinks that ‘it is always better to let 
| bygones be bygones,’ and expresses the hope that the 
| proposal made to the Union of Graduates in Music five 

years ago (which would apparently include recognition 
of this Toronto in absenti® Mus. Bac.) may be realised 
before long. Surely mot! To recognise degrees 
| granted by Dominion universities held within recent 
years under proper test-conditions would be one thing ; 
to recognise degrees obtained through the post many 
| years ago, quite another 
| If the latter are to be recognised, then, instead of 
spending much time and money in obtaining a genuine 
| home degree, all would-be musical graduates should 
| obtain one from America (or some other place now 
| granting them without examination at the university), 
|and then wait for some future Dr. Pearce to arise in 


SIR, 


| years to come and get it accepted as genuine. 

| And holders of ‘ diplomas ’ from proprietary colleges 
|of music should take heart! Stick to your ‘ letters,’ 
hoods and falsehoods ; if you wait long enough your 
|‘ slices of the alphabet ’ may be classed as quite equal 
to—the Toronto in absentig Mus. Bac. !—Yours, &c., 

St. Andrew’s Parish Church, T. H. Hitt. 
Buckland-in-Dover. 


S1r,—Though undesirous of entering into controversy, 
I beg leave to offer a few comments on the letter re 
‘The Toronto Mus. Bac.’ in the September issue of 
your paper. 

Personally, I should not compare the Toronto degree 
in music with that of Oxford or Cambridge, but neither, 
I imagine, would Dr. C. W. Pearce. Possibly your 
| correspondent meant to imply no such comparison, 
| and used the word ‘latter’ to apply strictly to the 
|‘ &c.’ of his sentence. 

As to musical or other degrees’ ‘ obtained’ through the 
post, I have nothing to say, and must confess ignorance 
| of the fact that such procedure is—if it be—possible ! 
If postal tuition for a degree examination be meant, 
| then I fail to see why such should be decried between 
| this country and the Dominions or America, any more 
| than within the bounds of one and the same country. 

What specially induces me to write is a desire for fair 
play. I presume conditions are similar in other 
Dominions to those obtaining in Canada ; of the latter 
country I can speak only as I found it, and with the 
realisation that maybe my experience was limited. 

However, whilst holding an appointment on 
pianoforte staff of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
which institution is the pioneer of its kind in the 
|country, and owns the University of Toronto (since 

1921) as its governing body, I had the opportunity 


the 
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of noting something of the state of education generally, Sir,—I read with amazement the account (October 
and of music in particular, at Toronto. As a result | Musical Times, p. 923) of the scandalous treatment 
of such observation I can testify that whatever may | accorded to ‘an unusually well-equipped all-round 
have been the condition of things thirty-five years ago, | musician ’ by his vicar and churchwardens. 

at the present time there is very sound and progressive I hope our leading musicians and others who 
work being carried on at Toronto by both the insti-|are frequently invited to recommend organists for 
tutions mentioned. A span of thirty-five years has/| vacant positions will use every endeavour to see that 
made a huge difference in most ways, and in my | the victim of this ill-treatment (a Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
estimation Canada is leaping forward in every sense | A.R.C.M., and L.R.A.M.) be re-appointed to a suitable 
of progress and development ; she at least wastes little | and congenial post where his gifts will be duly appre- 


time on depreciation, and concerns herself chiefly with | ciated.—Yours, &c., HERBERT HopcE. 
the appreciation of the traditions she acknowledges as 
British—and methinks in particular as English—and| [Readers who ask why the R.C.O. does nothing in 


in following up and developing as far as possible all | this matter may be reminded that the College made a 
that appeals to her as finest and most worthy therein. | strong effort in 1917, whey they organized and presented 


Yours, &c., Ivy BRUNSKILL. | a petition to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
232, Blackburn Road, | The signatories included the then President (Sir Alex- 
Accrington, Lancs ander Mackenzie), the Council, Cathedral organists 


|other than those on the Council, representatives of 
— — Organists’ Associations, &c. On November 9, 1917, 
CUTTING OUT THE MIDDLEMAN the Archbishop of Canterbury received a deputation, 
| consisting of Drs. Harding, Harford Lloyd, Richards 
Sir,—My letter in the Musical Times for September | Macpherson, and Shinn, Prof. Buck, and Mr. S. W 
has called forth quite a big batch of letters in support | Pilling, representing the National Union of Organists’ 
of the idea, but as they advance no new suggestions, | Associations. A verbatim report of the proceedings 
I need not trouble you with them. was issued by the College, and perhaps copies may still 
An agent who, I feel convincéd, does a bona fide|be had. The matter was discussed pretty fully in the 
business, writes a serious answer ; he asks if artists did | Musical Times of August, 1922, but we will gladly open 
advertise their addresses and, in consequence, received | our columns to any practical suggestions, briefly and 
letters from concert-givers, would they answer the | temperately expressed.—EbIToR.]| 
letters sent them? Curiously enough he says, ‘ We : 
can't get them to reply. We have just pulled up a THE LARYNX AGAIN 
vocalist for taking twenty days to answer a request Pb os reeebig agg 
for terms | Srr,—Perhaps you will insert a few words from one 
Another sentence is worth quotation: ‘ If an artist who is neither scientist nor musician, but who does 
is to get up his work and keep his voice in good trim | POSS€SS 4 larynx, which he has long misused, and is 
he has no time . . . to do his correspondence’! But now learning to treat properly. For many years I 
the gem of the letter is, ‘We have an application for preached in a fashion which threw a strain upon my 
the terms of a singer. We have spent much time, throat, and I was not always successful in making 
money, and labour to get his address, but so far myself heard. I am now learning, under the tuition 
without success’; and further, ‘I have been connected of your correspondent, Mr. E. C. White, not to pull my 
with artists for nearly forty years, and . . . found the | @™ynx (whether up, down, or in any other direction), 
majority of them distinctly bad correspondents.’ but to let the poor thing alone, and to produce my 
voice from the sinuses. My larynx is now enjoying a 
prolonged and, I hope, permanent rest-cure. In the 
meantime, I can preach without strain or fatigue even 
in a good-sized church, and have reason to believe that 
I am heard easily even at the end of the building.— 


If the artists wou!d do as I suggested, this worthy 
agent would find his labours greatly lightened and his 
(legitimate) task made much easier. If an artist 
cannot (or will not) find time to answer a business 
letter, he cannot be surprised if his career is unsuccessful. 


‘God helps those who help themselves’ applies to Yours, &c., W. R. Wuatety (M.A.) 
artists equally with business men.—Yours, &c., 
12 Oak Avenue S. Mipciey NEED BOYS’ VOICES BREAK? 
Bradford. Srr,—It has been said that religion, politics, and 


voice-production are controversial subjects to which 
ascii idctaniieditiintemel ‘tmmdintatic taal >. diieieeniamens there is no finality. The language of science and the 
ORGANISTS’ SECURITY OF TENURE language of xsthetics are different. The two cannot 
Sir,—I read with interest (and sympathy for the be spoken at once. The attempt to do so means con- 
victim) your article and accompanying letter on the | fusion. As an example we have the terminology of 
above subject. My sympathy arose because I had vocalism. There is no science of voice-production 
been similarly treated. Although at the time possessing | but there are many conflicting views. Nobody has yet 
no actual diplomas or other qualifications, I had had succeeded in discovering exactly how the VOICe 3S made 
experience as a parish church and cathedral chorister Now here is a nice question : Ought boys voices to 
(I was at Lincoln under Dr. Bennett), and was preparing break ? By well-understood methods it is possible 
for the usual examinations. I, also, had favourable | to produce good tone from the average choir-boy 
comments on my work made to me by the vicar, and | But when Nature begins to make laryngeal and other 
was appearing to give every satisfaction. adjustments on her own account, boys have to cease 
Imagine my feelings when, after a choir practice, | singing, and later on begin again. Some voices settle 
I was calmly told that I must resign. The vicar gave | down gradually, others collapse more or less. Is not 
as his reason the fact that I was not old enough, although | the breaking or cracking of the boy’s voice due to the 
I was eighteen, and it was only a large village. [| effort to continue singing at too high a pitch ? Would 
submitted to his decision after a struggle, and was | not all boys’ voices settle down gradually if the upper 
told to accept three months’ payment in lieu of notice. | notes were discarded soon enough, and the downward 
This was because, before he dismissed me, he had | extension encouraged when the lower notes begin to 
already appointed my successor, whose only qualifica- | display a firmer timbre ? 
tion was that he was a B.A. (his Church work! There will be no rush on the part of choirmasters to 
was quite a side-line and an afterthought). Of course, | ¢xperiment, but nevertheless, the lack of male 
the B.A. may be an excellent musical (!) degree. vocalists, especially tenors, for choral societies may 
I agree with you that there ought to be a legal | possibly be due to the uniform treatment of boys 
remedy for this sort of thing.—Yours, &c., | voices, when Nature decrees that each is an individual. 
51, Norfolk Street, J. L. Brovuau. | —Yours, &c., W. R. LEAVER 
Boston, Lincs ‘ 77, St. Andrew's Drive, Skegness. 
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GIULIO MORETTI: A CORRECTION 
S1r,—I suppose you have few subscribers who can 
claim to have been such so far back as 1875, but I have 
within the last few days seen the bound copy of your 
intensely useful publication for that year, and every 
vear I have religiously bound these (some I regret to 
find have been stolen in moving house). 

In the issue of this month you have given a notice 
of the death of Maestro Giulio (not Guilio, as persistently 
altered) Moretti. 

I wish to correct an error as to his age, which you 
gave in your October issue as seventy-six. His 
daughters write to me to state that he was born on 
August 7, 1845, at Rome, and that he studied music 
at St. Cecilia in that city, and for many years 
sang in the principal opera houses of Italy, having a 
magnificent bass voice. I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to add that he had many notable pupils, the best known 
here being Giovanni Zenatello (who sang in ‘ Otello’ 
at Covent Garden as lately as 1926), Giuseppe Maggi, 
Signora Norelli, Alexander Bevan, Elizabeth Burgess, 
Reginald Somerville, Cynlais Gibbs, Stuart Edwards, 
Conway Dixon, and many others. As I was so inti- 
mately acquainted with the late famous teacher, 
I should deem it a favour if you would supplement the 
notice so far as you are able, as I am sure it would be 
very gratifying to his daughters.—Yours, &c., 

18, Bina Gardens, S.W.5. ARMINE BEVAN. 


‘BACK’ TO BACH 


Sir,—At the risk of being permanently classed as 
‘one of those people who are always writing to the 
Musical Times’ (a little lower than the angels who are 
perpetually writing to The Times), I must ask you 
for further space in which to point out a confusion of 
thought which appears to me to be inherent in a remark 
made by the writer of last September’s ‘ Occasional 
Notes,’ and which is current enough otherwise to be 
worth a certain amount of public exposure. 

Apropos of Mr. Arnold Bax’s denunciation of 
the ‘Back to Bach’ movement, your writer says: 

Chere is too much “ going back’ among composers 
to-day. Worst of all . going back to Hucbald 
Why not a little farther?’ It is clearly implied that 
going back, historically, is a retrograde tendency, and 
the more retrograde, the further you go back. 

But chronological succession must never be confused 
with spiritual priority. In music, of all things in the 
world, everything that matters is timeless. Some 
composers, and some listeners, of to-day may be going 


back to Bach in conscious reaction from the hectic | 


emotionalism with which they identify modern music 
and also, in some degree or other, the work of 19th- 
century composers. I would suggest, however, that 
the majority of those who are now, in apparently 
increasing numbers, joining in the Bach movement, 
do so in the considered belief that when Byrd and 
Mozart and Wagner, and the rest, have each thrilled 
and impressed us in their own unique and marvellous 
way, there remains about Bach’s music a concen- 
tration and unity of purpose, a degree of spiritual 
exaltation, which no other composer has yet touched. 
In a word, his is the music which goes the furthest. 
We may go back to Bach (or to any other composer 


we care to name) as to that which is fundamental and | 


‘from the beginning,’ and at the same time he may 
remain the last and most refreshing name in the whole 
account of our musical experience. The Bach move- 
ment has chosen Bach, then, not because he is so much 
behind our own time, but because he is so much in 
advance of it. All men of genius are visionaries to 
some extent, and Bach, who pierced through many 
of the mists of his own time, is still seen to be moving 
ahead of the point to which most of us are able to 
penetrate, with all the superior advantages of our 
longer cultural inheritance. And the ‘ Back to 
Hucbald ’ movement, if any, is by no means analogous, 
Hucbald having been (unless my musical scholarship is 
at fault) a great professor but not a great practitioner 
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of the musical art, though, like some musicians of 
to-day, he may well have been unaware of the fact. 
Further, living composers who feel that they will 
be lucky if they add as much to our musical experience 
as Bach did, may reasonably inquire as to the methods 
by which he advanced so rapidly from fugue to fugue, 
and cantata to cantata, until the good became the 


supreme. But not without the exercise of their 
intelligence, if I may sayso! The study of the Chorale- 
Preludes, for example, will encourage them, not 


necessarily to write for the organ, or in fugal form, or 
programme,’ or using chromatic harmony, but 
rather to experiment patiently on popular material 
(provided it is congenial), not relying too much on 
colour-effects (the organ being the most colourless 
instrument in existence), and, on the other hand, taking 
pains to vary the structural plan according to the 
working material, and to carry it out thoroughly and 
at the same time poetically, welcoming what expressive 
chords uncompromising counterpoint may bring. And 
so with the infinite variety of the Organ Fugues, and 
the ‘ 48,’ and the Passions. Well, if works such 
as these do not assist composers in that patient probing 
for their finest selves on which their artistic success 
must depend, I am no judge of musical character, At 
any rate, J. S. B.’s pupils have included such minor 
composers as W. A. Mozart, L. van Beethoven, R. 
Wagner, J. Brahms, and C. Franck.—Yours, &c., 
A. E. F. Dickinson. 


Mr. Dickinson has missed the point of our ‘ Occasional 
Note.’ In the sense expounded by Mr. Dickinson we 
went ‘ back to Bach’ when we were a mere nipper, 
and have stayed there. But we object to the ‘ going 
back’ to any old composer, even John Sebastian 
himself, if the result is to lead us to adopt his idiom. 
| Nothing is easier for an average well-taught student 
than to write like any or all of the dead composers 
so far as idiom is concerned. Hence the recent—and 
still active—stream of new works made aggressively 
‘ English ’ by the liberal use of Tudor clashes and false 
|relations; the sham medieval motets that exploit a 
few modal cadences and primitive contrapuntal 
methods ; and Chorale Preludes on typically English 
hymn-tunes, written in the style of Bach, oblivious of 
the misfit in styles, and blind to the fact that the 
| result is merely the Bach letter without the spirit. 
EDITOR 


SOME SCHUBERT CORRECTIONS 

Sir,—One or two little slips in the articles on 
Schubert in the Musical Times of August and Sep- 
|tember may, perhaps, be corrected, for although 
unimportant in themselves they are likely to be re- 
peated through having appeared in your valuable 
| magazine. 
| Schubert’s C minor Symphony, the E flat Trio, and 
| the Violin Fantasia are all said (p. 690 and p. 788) to 
| have been composed in his last year. The date of the 
| first was 1816, and that of the two other works 1827. 
| Is the fifth paragraph on p. 689 quite accurate ? 
| Salieri, the musical director of the Court chapel, 
observing the choir-boy’s talent, got Ruziczka, the 
conductor of the school orchestra, to give him lessons. 
Later on, Salieri himself took him as a private pupil. 
| But is it known that he thought Schubert knew all 
| Ruziczka could teach him ? 
| The article speaks of ten Symphonies (p. 689) We 
| know the seven finished and the two unfinished (E and 
|B minor). Where is the tenth ? 
| The translation of the Drinking Song from ‘ Antony 
land Cleopatra’ used by Schubert was not by his 
| friend Mayrhofer, but by Ferdinand von Mayerhofer. 
| The translation of ‘ Hark, hark, the lark’ was not by 
| Mayrhofer, but by A. W. von Schlegel; and that of 
the songs from ‘ Ivanhoe’ and ‘ The Pirate’ not by 
Storck but by Baron Craigher. 

What is the sonnet by Dante referred to on p. 788 ? 
—Yours, &c., SCHUBERTIAN. 
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*‘COMPOSER’S NAME WANTED’ 

Srr,— Your correspondent Mr. H. Stubington inquires 
concerning the composer of six Concertos in the keys 
of C, F, D, G, B flat, and E flat. They were composed 
by ] S. Schroeter 

I have an old volume of these Concertos (no doubt 
similar to your correspondent’s), with the title-page 
intact rhis title-page reads as follows : 

‘ Six Concertos for the Harpsichord or Pianoforte, 
with Accompanyments for Two Violins, a Tenor 
and Bass. Composed and Dedicated to T. E. Banker, 
Esqr., by J. S. Schroeter London Opera V 
Price 15 Printed for Willm. Napier, No. 474, 
Strand. N.B.—The Harpsichord Part of the above 
Concertos may be had separate, price 10s. 6d., and 
the Accompanyments, price 5s.’ 
I will not vouch for the accuracy of the name ‘ T. E 

Banker, Esq.,’ as it is so excessively ornamented with 
flourishes that it is difficult to read, but the composer's 
name is quite clear in large, plain capitals.—Yours, &c., 

104, Fulton Road, HENRY COOPER. 

Walkley, Sheffield 


SIR Could you or any of your readers inform 


me 
as to the composer or publisher of ‘ England's Glory ° 


I have tried many music shops without success 
Yours, &c., W. H. H. Peters 
111, Stroud Green Road, N.4 
rHE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 


Sir,—-We do not propose to take up your space by 
replying in detail to Mr. Herbert Thring’s personalities 
What we ask from the Society of Authors is a definite 
pronouncement upon certain features of musical 
copyright which its accredited agent does not 
attempt to deal with, presumably because he is not 
able to do so. The mere enumeration of the many 
prominent authors and playwrights who constitute the 
Committee of Management of the Society of Authors 
leaves us quite cold. 

Personally, we attach no value to names. We only 
attach value to the use those in high places make of 
them 

Obviously, literary property is the principal concern 
of the Authors’ Society. On the other hand, the} 
Society does include a certain number of composers 
among its members 

We therefore definitely ask the Society of Authors: | 

1. What steps has it taken, or is it taking, to | 
protect the composer against the 
of a free market, by gramophone-record manu- | 
facturers, for the exploitation of his brain} 
property ? 

What steps did it ever take to assist in the 

suppression of the music piracies which at one 

time threatened to annihilate music composers’ | 

copyright altogether ? 

3. Has it taken a single step to secure for 
composers those performing rights in their music | 


to which by law they are entitled ? 


by what title does Mr. | 
| 


confiscation | 


i) 


Under the circumstances, 
Thring interfere in the composers’ business ? 

Music composers are notoriously poor, not because 
of the villainy of music publishers, but because their | 
creations, although just as essential to the enjoyment | 
and relaxation of their fellow-citizens as books, can | 
only be enjoyed through audition. Every member of | 
the public, presumably, can read. What percentage | 
of the public can play the pianoforte or any other 
musical instrument ? 
the performing fee for music comes in. Meanwhile, 
to protect such rights as the composer possesses, he | 
has to turn to the music publisher to fight for him, | 
and to find. the money to fight for him Mr. | 


Herbert Thring’s gross misstatement that Mr. William | interesting. 
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|for which 


any extra award would be divided among the com- 


That is where the justice of| discovery of his own. 





records would not benefit the composer is a statement 
we trust the Committee of Authors has 
occasion to blush. Mr. Boosey distinctly stated that 


posers, authors, and publishers according to the 
prevalent rates, in most cases forty per cent. to the 
composer, thirty per cent. to the author, and thirty per 
cent. to the publisher, and in some few cases fifty pe1 
cent. to the composer and fifty per cent. to the publisher 
A not unreasonable division, surely, when one calculates 
what it costs to fight for the composer’s rights 

In his early days Mr. Thring used to spend much of 
his time attacking book pu lishers, until certain 
authors of repute silenced him by informing him that 
the said publishers were honowrable men and friends 
of theirs Irhereupon Mr. Thring, who, like certain 
small animals in natural history, is never happy unless 
he can discharge a certain amount of venom, claimed 


to have discovered the fact that Barabbas, afte 
all, was a music publisher. No one really pays 
much attention to Mr. Thring personally. He only 


borrows his importance from the fact that he is the 
secretary of the Society of Authors. But so long 
as he retains that position the Society is responsible for 
his intellectual discoveries. Since Mr. Herbert Thring 
is so ready with the names of the many eminent men 
who constitute the Committee of the Society, we make 
a direct appeal to any one of the following gentlemen 
viz., Sir James Barrie, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Mr. John Masefield, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, to state through your columns whether or no 
they consider it a scandal that the composer should 
not only be deprived of a free market in which to dispose 
of his work, but should not even have the control of 
the price at which his compositions are to be retailed 
to the public through mechanical contrivances. Mean- 
while, we protest against the Society’s accredited 
agent wrapping himself round in their mantles 
and skipping upon the copyright stage like a kind of 
Pagliacci, merely to cut irrelevant capers.—Yours, & 
50, New Bond Street, W.1. CHAPPELL & Co 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY 


think that all impartial readers of this 


Srr,—I 


| correspondence will agree that Dr. Shirlaw’s statement 


that I am ‘still unable to understand this process of 
inversion’ is simply discourteous. The discussion 
arose from the fact that Dr. Shirlaw informed the world 
that the chord of E minor was an inversion of the chord 
of C major (Musical Times, March, 1928, p. 211), 
which, of course, it is not. At the side of these chords 
he placed certain figures as a proof of his theory, quite 
forgetting that his figures indicated one set of facts 
as applied to the former chord, and a totally different 
set of facts as applied to the latter. In the first 
instance they gave the vibration ratios calculated 
from C; in the second they gave the string lengths 
calculated from e'. They proved nothing. 

With regard to the different kinds of minor triads, 
his remark about the tuning of my pianoforte is merely 
an attempt at drawing a red herring across the scent. 
I never suggested that 6:7:9 and 16:19:24 were 
desirable chords. But Dr. Shirlaw knows that much 
greater musicians than either he or I have regarded 
the nineteenth harmonic as the origin of the minor 
triad 

The only conclusion at which I have been able to 
arrive, after a perusal of Dr. Shirlaw’s lucubrations 
concerning ‘ The Nature of Harmony,’ is that he is 
under the impression that the fact that the fifth can 
be divided into two unequal thirds, and that the 
relative position of these thirds can be changed, is a 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
vidiculus mus.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 
MUSIC AND THE HOROSCOPE 


S1r,—Miss Snell’s letter in your October issue is 
It may in some way explain why in 


Boosey gave evidence at the Board of Trade Inquiry | musicians’ birthday-books some spaces are filled with 


that any remuneration awarded on 


extra 


royalty | signatures whilst others are absolutely empty 


Then 
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nection between the various people who have either | 
written their names in the same daily space in such 
books, or who appear there in print. For instance, 
under the date August 22 will be found the names of 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Drs. W. H. Cummings and T. L. 
Southgate, Mr. Edward Silas, and Achille C. Debussy 

Of these, the first two were contemporaneous heads 
big music schools, in each of which the third was a 
constant visitor, the fourth a teacher, and the fifth 
well represented there by his music. Just one more 
batch of horoscopic (?) coincidences December 5 I 
share as a birthday with Sir Frederick Bridge, so long 
and closely associated with me at Trinity College of 
Music until, in 1924, he died, and I resigned on 
account of ill-health December 5 was also shared as 
a birthday by Marie Krebs and Dr. F. Ludwig Nohl, 
the latter a well-known Mozart editor and biographer 

Moreover, Mozart himself died on this day, and so, too 

did a great admirer of his, my old friend Dr. Ebenezer 


Prout. Yet again, Mozart was born at Salzburg in 
1756: I, sed longo intervallo, first saw the light at 
Salisbury in 1856. Can such slight but noticeable 


similarity both in date-figures and place-names be in 
the very least degree credited to astrologic influence, 
or are they purely accidental coincidences if that ? 
In conclusion, may I say that the year 1891—-the 
centenary of Mozart’s death——-was to me a time of great 
anxiety, but marked by a most favourable ‘ turning- 
point.’—Yours, &c., C. W. PEARCE. 
Ferndown, Dorset 


The Hmateurs’ Exchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others 
Baritone vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for 

mutual practice. Classical music. Morning, after- 

noon, or evening, at the following address, or in 
central London.—Vocatist, 12, Bartholomew Villas, 

Bartholomew Road, N.W.5 
Pianist wishes to meet lady 

mutual practice. Good sight-reader.— Miss H 

HANDFORD, 17, Clifford Road, E. Finchley, N.2. 
Baritone wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice 

S.E. district, between Herne Hill and Penge.—J. J., 

c/o Musical Times 
Pianist and ’cellist wish to join violinist for weekly 

trios. Classics. Notting Hill district—F. G., cso 

Musical Times. 

Pianist (two years R.A.M. student) wishes to meet 
violinist or ‘cellist for mutual practice. One or two 
evenings weekly.—A. J., 32, Bessborough Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

Lady pianist and ‘cellist (gentleman) wish to meet 
violinist for mutual practice of classical music 
Wimbledon or district. — Piano, c/o Musical Times 


violinist or ‘cellist for 


Contralto wishes to meet other voice or voices for 
practice. Duets, trios, quartets, &c In or near 
Bristol.—Miss BRANKER, The Bungalow, Ableton 


Lane, Severn Beach, nr. Bristol 

Lady pianist wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist to form 
trio for practice. Must be enthusiastic.—Miss V 
NEWMAN, 28, Wearside Road, Lewisham, S.E.13 

Viola and ‘cello players required to join violins 
and pianoforte. Practices fortnightly. M. D., 
19, Wyatt Park Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and 'cellist, also singers 
(male), for practice of classical music, Commencing 
with fairly easy works. Birmingham and district 

W. J. C., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady viola player seeks practice with other strings. 
Chamber music preferred. Streatham or neighbour- 
hood.—OmEGA, C/o Musical Times 

Accompanist required by violinist for mutual practice, 
with class.—Write, 30, Revelow Road, S.E.4 





Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet vocalist or 
instrumentalist for mutual practice. Bromley 
O. M. B., c/o Musical Times ; 

Violinist (lady) wishes to meet advanced pianist for 
mutual practice.—229, Rotton Park Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham 

Singer (lady) wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. Preferably mornings N.W. district 
ViEHOFF, 23, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8. 

Violinist and ’cellist wish to meet another violinist and 


viola player for the practice of string quartets. Any 
district near London.—Nortn, c/o Musical Times. 
Violinist and pianist wish to meet other in- 


(string and wind) to co-operate on 
week-day evenings, or Sundays, in performance of 
classical and modern works. Large library. Ex 
perienced players only EDWARD W. ORGAN, 8, 
Mayfield Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham 

Pianist, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., wishes to meet advanced 
string players for mutual practice of classical musi 
Kingston or Surbiton districts.—-G. M., c/o Musical 
Times 

Gentleman, A.R.C.M., with wide orchestral playing 
experience and knowledge of works, wishes to give 
services as conductor to amateur orchestral society. 
London P.S., c/o Musical Times 


strumentalists 


Sbarps and Flats 


[The pendulum = swung full circle (Newman 
Flower’'s ‘ Franz Schubert The Man and his Circle.) 

What did it do, we wonder, when Papa Haydn 
wrote his ‘ Clock ’ Symphony Punch. 

Berlioz the worst musician of all the great 
musical geniuses. He had astounding genius, and he 
could not harmonize a simple waltz correctly.— Maurice 
Ravel : 
If you teach a boy to blow a saxophone, that boy 
will never blow a safe.—Edward Schill, New Jersey 
(advocating compulsory music instruction as a deterrent 
of crime) 

It is time I 
to humanity 

Pachmann 


was 


was dead. I have taken a dislike 
Everything seems to have changed. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

It is possible now to give full particulars of the 
generous offer of Baron Albert Profumo, whereby 
young composers of the Royal Academy, and members 
of the R.A.M. Club will have a chance of winning the 
handsome prize of a hundred guineas. 

To commemorate the visit of Prof. Ernst 
Dohnanyi and the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra 
to the Royal Academy of Music, under the auspices of 
the R.A.M. Club, on Saturday, June 16, 1928, Baron 
Profumo has generously offered a prize of a 
hundred guineas (£105) for the composition of a piece 
for orchestra, under the following conditions 


von 


(1.) The work must be for full orchestra, in the 
nature of an overture or symphonic poem, and 
should take from ten to twenty minutes in 
performance 

(2.) It must be written specially for this 
competition, and must neither have been per- 
formed nor published 

(3.) All present students of the Royal Academy of 


Music and all members of the R.A.M. Club are 
elegible to compete 

(4.) The last day for receiving manuscripts will be 
Monday, July 1, 1929 

(5.) All manuscripts (MSS.) should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Royal Academy of Music, York 
Gate, London, N.W.1, signed by a nom de plume. 
This nom de plume must be written on the 
outside of a sealed envelope, which should 


contain the name and address of the competitor. 
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Every care will be taken of the works | 
submitted, but the Royal Academy of Music will | 
not be responsible for any loss or damage to 
these. 


(6.) 


Prof. Ernst von Dohnanyi has kindly consented to} 
act as adjudicator 

One of the principal events in November will be the | 
orchestral and choral concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 20th, at 3 o’clock, when Verdi's 
‘ Requiem ’ will be performed under the conductorship 
of Sir Henry Wood. 

By the time these lines are in print, the Royal 
Academy Schubert Centenary concert will be a thing 
of the past, as it is due to take place on October 29 in 
the Duke’s Hall. We shall, however, have something 
to tell readers in next month’s issue, for the programme 
is full of interest. F. 

[he following awards have been made: Bach|} 
Scholarship (any instrument or voice) to Patrick| 
O’Connor Cory (pianoforte) (London), John Hamilton | 
and Muriel Kemp being highly commended, and Vera | 
Towsey and Peggy Male commended ; Dove Scholar- | 
ship (violin) to Elspeth M. C. Swanson (London) ; 
Sainton Scholarship (violin) to Bernard H. Moonshine | 
(London); Henry Smart Scholarship (organ or} 
composition) to W. Myers Foggin (composition) 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Tuer Scholarship (contraltos) 
to Muriel Middleton (London), Freda E. Townson 
being highly commended ; Elizabeth Stokes Scholar- 
ship (pianoforte) to Cyril W. Gell (Bedford), Marion | 
McTurk and Sylvia Shapiro being very highly com- 
mended, and May J. Walker and Rosalie Helliwell 
commended; Thalberg Scholarship (pianoforte) to 
Cimbro Martin (London); John Stokes Scholarship 
(baritones) to Robert N. Fulton (London); Thomas 
Threlfall Scholarship (organ) to Walter H. J. Emery 
(Tilshead) ; Goring Thomas Scholarship (composition) 
to Mary M. Couper (London) ; Sainton-Dolby Scholar- | 
ship (contraltos) to Phasbe M. Thomas (Troedynhiw) ; 
Blumenthal Scholarship (composition) to Yelland 
Richards (Leighton Buzzard), Ethel M. Winfield being 
highly commended, and Mansel Thomas and Monica 
Myatt commended ; Ada Lewis Scholarship (piano- 
forte) to Marion McTurk (London), Gordon Felmingham 
being very highly commended; Ada Lewis Violin 
Scholarship to Gordon N. Mutter (Mortlake), Beatrice 
E. Marr being commended 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


rhe principal fixtures of the past month were three 
recitals, a chamber concert, and two orchestral concerts, 
in the Concert Hall, two performances of Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’ in the Opera Theatre, and a Patrons’ Fund 
rehearsal for executive artists. In addition, on 
October 19, the College welcomed the distinguished 
French composer, M. Maurice Ravel, for whom the 
orchestra, under Dr. Adrian Boult, played a Symphonic | 
Fragment from the Ballet ‘Daphnis and Chloe’; and 
on October 24, the German Singers very kindly | 
arranged to give a private recital to the students, the | 
programme consisting of vocal and instrumental music, | 
followed by a ‘Puppet Show’ of Mozart’s ‘ Bastien 
and Bastienne.’ 

From so many items of interest it is not possible to | 
select more than a few for comment. The two per- | 
formances of ‘ Louise’ represented, perhaps, the} 
College’s most ambitious effort, both performers and 
orchestra, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, reaching a 
high standard. The part of Louise was played by | 
Mabel Ritchie and Margery Smith on successive nights, | 
the interpretation of each showing many individual | 
points of excellence, both vocally and dramatically. | 
Trefor Jones and Helmar Fernback as_ Julien, | 
wrestled successfully with an unsympathetic character. | 
Richard Watson and Meriel Green took the parts of 
Father and Mother on both occasions, and succeeded 
admirably in realising the the significance of the first 


| the numbers examined were more than doubled. 


| Was 


and last Acts. Mr. Cairns James produced the opera 
with his usual skill, and Mr. H. Procter Gregg was 
responsible for the organization of the performances, 
as well as for the scenery and mounting. 

The first Patrons’ Fund orchestral rehearsal of the 
term, on October 19, gave a hearing to four artists 
Miss Doris Ross in Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte 
Concerto, Miss Leila Hermitage in Dvordk’s Violin 
Concerto, Miss Muriel Hart in Jacob’s Viola Concerto, 
and Mr. Kennedy McKenna in an air from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin.’ Under Dr. Adrian 
Boult’s direction, and aided by the New Symphony 
Orchestra, these soloists succeeded in creating a 
favourable impression on a large audience. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

It is with deep regret that the death of Dr. E. F. 
Horner is recorded. His first connection with the 
College was as a member of the teaching staff in 1912, 
and he had held the appointment of Director of 
Examinations since 1916. His keen interest in the 
well-being and work of the College is well known, and 
he made many friends in connection with his visits to 
local centres—not only at home but in Australia, 
South Africa, West Indies, &c. During his Directorship 
His 
health had caused anxiety for some time, but the last 
few weeks developed a very critical state and he 
passed away peacefully in his sleep on October 8. 

The funeral service was held at St. Mary’s Church, 
Paddington, where the Rev. Dr. W. J. Foxell, Chaplain 
to the College, officiated. The Ladies’ Choir from the 
College was present, and led the singing. The College 
fully represented, the Chairman and many 
members of the Corporation being present, together 
with representatives of the examining, teaching, and 
clerical staffs. The University of London, the Royal 
College of Music, Royal College of Organists, and other 
institutions were also represented 

The death of Sir J. Agg Gardner, a Vice-President 
of the College, is also recorded with much regret. 

The Colman Prize, awarded to the candidate gaining 


|the highest position among the Licentiates at the 


diploma examinations during the year, has been gained 
by Mr. Leonard Woodroffe Robinson, of London. 

The number of entries for the diploma examinations 
held in July shows a very large increase on previous 
figures. 

Distributions at local centres were held at Man- 
chester, Frome, Brighton, Southampton, Colchester, 


| Dundee, Edinburgh, Shields, Sunderland, Newcastle, 


Birmingham, Birkenhead, and Ryde, at which the 
College was represented. 

Two very pleasant functions took place recently at 
the College in celebration of the golden wedding of 
Dr. Joseph C. Bridge and his wife: the first on Friday, 
October 5, when the members of the Board presented 


to Dr. and Mrs. Bridge a gold and ivory paper knife, 


}and the second on Wednesday, October 10, when the 


teaching staff gave a handsome tray. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
The following have satisfied the examiners, Septem- 
ber, 1928 : 
BAC. 


FINAL EXAMINATION FOR MUS. 


Cyril J. Ball, Edith Marion Bathurst, John Howie, 


Thomas P. Miles, Charles H. Phillips, Samuel M. 
Popplestone, Douglas Rayner-Smith, Joseph G. 
Wardale. 

J. C. BripceE, 

E. T. SWEETING, 

A. C. TYsoE 


(Examiners in Music). 
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. The Coming Season | 


SEcoND LIsT 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN LONDON 


fue Royat PHILHARMONIC SocrETY.—Eight con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall on Thursday evenings at 8. The 
dates, conductors, and works of greatest interest are as 
Sir Landon Ronald, first 


follows: November 1, 
performance in England of a Pianoforte Concerto 
by Medtner, with the composer as_ pianist. 


November 15, Schubert’s Mass in E flat, sung by 


the Philharmonic Choir under Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott; Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’ and a_ Berlioz 
selection conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, 


December 6, ‘Hercules,’ sung by the Philharmonic 
Choir under Sir Thomas Beecham. January 17, Mr. 


John Barbirolli, Delius’s Concerto for violin and 
violoncello. January 31, Mr. Basil Cameron, 
Goossens’s Sinfonietta. February 21, Mr. Albert 


Coates, a Wagner programme. March 21, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Delius’s ‘Appalachia.’ April 18, Sir Henry 
Wood, Bloch’s Symphony ‘ Israel,’ Sibelius’s ‘ Tapiola.’ 

[HE INSURANCE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
(Mr. Harold Rawlinson) will give concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on January 16 and April 26. Among the works 
chosen for performance are the ‘ Hebrides ’ Overture, 
the Bach-Elgar Fugue, and Sullivan’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
Suite. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 
LONDON AND DISTRICT 


CENTRAL CROYDON Musicat Society (H. Leslie Smith) 
—First Concert: Works by Coleridge-Taylor, 
including ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘Three Choral 
Ballads ’ ; Second Concert : ‘ The Song of Miriam’ 
(Schubert); ‘Hervé Riel’ (Walford Davies) ; 
‘Spring’s Message’ (Gade); ‘For Empire and 
King’ (Fletcher) ; ‘Hey nonny no’ (Smyth). 

OrRIANA MADRIGAL Society, THe (Mr. C. Kennedy 

Scott).—December 18, miscellaneous concert at 

£olian Hall, with the English Folk-Dance Society ; 

March 5, Handel’s ‘ L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso ’ at 

the Royal College of Music ; May 28, Elizabethan 

music at AZolian Hall. 

James’s (CLAPHAM) CHORAL SOCIETY 

Hastings Kirby).—' The Rose Maiden’ 

and Galatea.’ 

SoutH LoNDON PHILHARMONIC SocrEeTy (Mr. Frank 


(Mr. C. 
© Acis 


Greenfield). —‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’ ‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding-Feast’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
‘ Faust.’ 

WIMBLEDON (1914) CHoRAL Socrety (Mr. Norman 


Askew).— The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Parry). 
Wooprorp CHorRAL Socirty.—‘ The Peasant Cantata ’ 
(Bach) ; ‘Samson.’ 
WoopsipE CHorat Society (Mr. Norman Appleton). 
—‘ The Lay of the Bell’ (Romberg). 


PROVINCIAL 


ARBROATH CHORAL Union.—‘ Hymn of Praise.’ 

ARUNDEL CHORAL Society (Mr. Norman Demuth).— | 
‘Lochinvar’ (Charles Wood); ‘ Faire is the} 
Heaven’ (Harris); and a new eight-part Motet 
by the conductor. 

BANSTEAD MusIcAL Society.—‘ Job.’ 

BatH CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL Soctety (Mr. H. T. 
Sims).—Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’; madrigals; ‘ The 
Song of Hiawatha.’ 

BEER CHorAL Society (Mr. Arthur Billingsley).— 
‘Maritana’; ‘Come, let us sing’ (Mendelssohn). 

BERKHAMSTED CHORAL Society (Mr. W. London).— 
‘ The Cradle of Christ’ (J. F. Bridge) ; ‘ Abide with 
us.’ 

BLACKBURN ST. CECILIA AND VocaL UNION (Mr. E. C. | 
Robinson).—‘ The Damnation of Faust.’ 


BoGNoR PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. Norman 
Demuth).—‘ Sea Wanderers’ (Bantock); ‘A 


Spring Canticle’ and ‘ Hey nonny no’ (Ethel 
Smyth). ‘ 

Boston CHORAL Society (Dr 
‘ Requiem ’ (Brahms). 

BRADFORD OLD CHORAL Soctety (Mr. Wilfrid Knight). 


—‘ The Hillside’ (Eric Fogg) ; ‘The Mystic Trum- 


Bernard Jackson).— 


peter’ (Harty); ‘The Messiah’; ‘Samson and 
Delilah.’ 

BROMSGROVE MusicaL Cius (Mr. I. Burnell).— 
‘ King Olaf.’ 

CHESHAM CHORAL Socrety (Mr. R. B. Green).—‘ The 


Martyr of Antioch’; ‘ The Creation.’ 
DARTFORD CHORAL Society (Mr. Ernest Leeds).— 
‘A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘ Judas Maccabeus.’ 
DONCASTER MusicaL Socrety (Mr. H. A. Bennett).— 
Act 2, ‘Orpheus’; ‘Dido and Atneas’; ‘ Great is 
Jehovah’ (Schubert) ; ‘ Requiem’ (Mozart) ; ‘ The 
Messiah’; ‘ Voces Clamantium’; ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens.’ 

EXETER ORATORIO Society (Mr. T. H. W. Armstrong). 
—‘ Acis and Galatea’; ‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’ 

Grays CHORAL AND Musicat Society (Mr. W. H. 
Fraser).—‘ Elijah’; ‘ Merrie England.’ 


HuCKNALL PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. Henry 
Dobson).—‘ Merrie England.’ 
IPSWICH St. Mary-LE-TOWER SPECIAL CHOIR 


(Mr. G. C, Gray). ‘St. 
Matthew’ Passion. 

KIDDERMINSTER CHORAL SOCIETY 
Glover).—‘ The Black Knight’; 
Miriam ’ ‘Requiem’ (Mozart); ‘Hear my 
Prayer’; 150th Psalm (Franck). 

MELTON MowBRAY CHORAL Socrety.—‘ The Messiah,’ 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent; ‘The Black 
Knight,’ conducted by Dr. Gordon Slater 

NEWCASTLE Bacu Cuorr (Dr. W. G. Whittaker).— 
Madrigals by Weelkes ; ‘ Mater ora filium ’ (Bax) ; 
‘ The Golden Goose ’ (Holst) ; ‘ Flos Campi’ and 
‘Concerto Accademico’ (Vaughan Williams) ; 
a Northumbrian-Cumbrian concert ; Bach’s Mass 
in B minor; four Church Cantatas by Bach; 
Mass in four parts by Byrd; Tallis’s Motet in 
forty parts 

Newport CuHoraL Society (Mr. Arthur E. Sims).— 
‘The Song of Hiawatha’; Mass in B minor. 

NortH SHIELDS Y.M.C.A. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
‘The Creation’; ‘The Messiah’; ‘ Requiem’ 
(Brahms). 

NortH Starrs District CHORAL Society (Mr. John 
James) ‘Elijah’; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Merrie 
England.’ 


‘Requiem’ (Brahms) ; 


(Mr. J. Irving 
‘The Song of 


NORWICH PHILHARMONIC Society (Dr. Heathcote 
Statham).—‘ The Pied Piper’; ‘Toward the 
Unknown Region’; ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ 
(Harty). 

Par CHorRAL Society (Mr. C. S. Edwards).— The 
Messiah.’ 

ROCHDALE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL 


Society (Mr. F. Leach).—November 6, ‘God in 
the Thunderstorm’ and ‘ The Song of the Spirits 
over the Waters’ (Schubert); ‘Forward through 
the glimmering darkness’ (Parry); ‘ Bushes and 
Briars’ (Vaughan Williams) ; ‘ Rhinemaidens’ 
Song’ (Wagner); March 19, ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ ; December 4, ‘The Messiah.’ 

St. AUSTELL PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. W. Brennand 
Smith). ‘Il Trovatore ’ ‘Stabat Mater’ 
(Dvorak). 

SHOREHAM CHORAL AND 
Shepherd C. Lewery). 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 

STOURBRIDGE CONCERT Society (Mr. A. R. Gibbs).— 
‘ King Olaf’; ‘ Judas Maccabeus.’ 

TAUNTON CHORAL Society (Mr. Herbert Knott).— 
‘The Song of Miriam’; ‘ The Song of Hiawatha’ ; 
‘ Requiem’ (Brahms). 


Society (Mr. 
my Prayer’; 


ORCHESTRAL 
‘ Hear 
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TONBRIDGE CHORAL Society (Mr. George J. Kimmins) 
—‘The Song of Miriam’; ‘Great is Jehovah’; 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd’; ‘ Phaudrig 

Crohoore’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 


WHITTLESEY CHORAL Society (Dr. Hayward Scott) 
*‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast.’ 


Worcester FestivaAt CHorat Society (Sir Ivor 
Atkins) ‘ Tannhauser.’ 
IRELAND 
BELFAST PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. E. Godfrey 


Brown).—October 19, ‘ The Surrender of the Soul 
to Everlasting Love’ (Cornelius) ; Five Operatic 
Choruses (Handel), arranged and orchestrated by 
Sir Henry Wood; November 16, ‘ The Song of 


Songs’ (Bantock); February 8, ‘The Music- 
Makers ’ Ihe Warden of the Cinque Ports’ 
(Lyon); March 15, Acis and Galatea’; ‘ The 


Messiah.’ 


Competition festival Record 


HEANOR At the second annual Festival an increase 
of entries meant three days (October 4-6) of competi- 
tions. The first prizes in the chief choral contests 
were taken by Miss Berresford’s Ladies’ Choir, Kirkby- 
in-Ashfield Male-Voice Choir (Mr. A. Fowler), and 
Langley Mill Harmonic Society (Mr. J. Morton). 


MEXBOROUGH.—The twelfth Festival (October 5 and 
6) produced solo-singing of a high class in the six classes 
from bass to soprano. Ina special competition among 
the six winners Mr. J. H. Lee, the tenor, was judged 
the best artist. Mexborough Oxford Road (Mr. J. W. 
Watts) was the winning female-voice choir, and 
Cudworth Y.M.C.A. (Mr 
marks of the Festival. 


London Concerts 


PROMENADE NOVELTIES 

Schénberg’s orchestral transcription of two Chorale 
Preludes of Bach aroused interest on September 20. 
A good deal of Bach’s organ music can be effectively 
scored, but, as a whole, the Chorale Preludes should be 
left to the medium and the place for which they were 
written. Only on an organ, and in a church, can they 
make their proper effect. These transcriptions of 
Schénberg’s, however, failed—not on the ground of 
principle, but by reason of maladroit scoring. The 
background in ‘ Schmiicke dich ’ was far too prominent, 
and the use of brass was entirely out of place. This 
exquisite music, if it had to be scored, needed 
no more than a string quintet (the double-bass playing 


with violoncello) for the background, and a flute for | 


the Chorale. The second of the Schénberg examples 
was the short piece on the Teutonised form of the 
‘Veni Creator.’ This was less unsuccessful, but the 
orchestral bass for the cantus firmus proved to be a 
feeble substitute for the pedal stops of a big organ. 
The muscellaneous fare provided for Saturday, 
September 22, included three small orchestral works 
which obviously pleased the packed audience. Two 
of these—J. B. McEwen’s ‘The Jocund Dance,’ for 
strings, and Strauss’s ‘ Burlesque,’ for pianoforte and 
orchestra—while not new, were probably fresh to most 
listeners. Dr. McEwen’s unpretentious little work 
consists of four short dances, charming and neatly- 
written, which, as the double-bass is optional, could 
be played effectively by a string quartet. The Strauss 
work, which dates from 1884-85, made a ready appeal 
with its delightful mingling of suave melodiousness 


Jolley) earned the highest | 
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and piquant hi:mour. Mr. James Ching gave an 
admirably fluent performance of the pianoforte part. 
Eric Fogg’s new orchestral work, ‘ June Twilight,’ 
received its first performance a few months ago under 
Sir Dan Godfrey at Bournemouth. It is an undeniably 
clever work, and contains some decidedly attractive 
writing, much of it of a vigorous, exuberant character 
which seemed, however, scarcely in keeping either with 
the title or with the quiet opening section. Yet 
there is an orthodox quality in its invention which 
rather disappoints us in the adolescent composer. 
When he was very young Eric enjoyed the 
reputation of lion cub among composers, but now that 
he is Mr. Fogg his behaviour is becoming quite genteel] 
He merges with other young men of his age. This 
music is quite of the type, well groomed, orthodox in 
sentiment, saying the right things. We hope Mr. Fogg 
will soon outgrow these proprieties and throw out some 
more boyish oats 


The novelty on September 29 was Gordon Jacob's 
Overture ‘ Clogher Head.’ It is named after an Irish 
cape, and is a well-made bit of programme music. 


There is much sound, strong writing, and the scoring, 
both in the finely vigorous opening subject and in the 
quiet, expressive sections, is consistently sure. 

Here is another composer who shows a fine gift for turn- 
ing out music and compelling our respectful admiration 
for the product. High-sounding, deeply-felt, skilfully- 
worked—these are the calculated praises that give the 
show away. ‘Clogher Head’ lacked thrill. Not a 
loved moment survived the listening. As to the truth 
of the landscape-painting, one must run down to the 
nearest wind-swept promontory before presuming to 
judge 

Mr. Arthur Bliss conducted the Double Fugue from 
his ‘ Colour Symphony ’ on October 4, and the audience 
acclaimed it with joy. Mr. Bliss has done nothing 
better than this—that is, he has never dressed up a 
better musical guy. The description should appeal 
to him, for he has disowned and banned flesh and blood 
in music. The Double Fugue has a most engaging 
jleer. Cheek by jowl with it stood—of all things in 
the world—Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony.’ 

The final novelty of the season was Miss Dorothy 
| Howell's Overture, ‘ The Rock’ (October 6). It is a 
|charmingly picturesque, imaginative little work, the 
outcome of a visit to Gibraltar. Local colour is deftly 
| suggested, and the whole thing is touched off with 
| lightness and skill. It had a very favourable reception, 
| which was acknowledged by the composer in person 
When the season ended, about 11 p.m., on October 6, 
| the au revoir to Sir Henry Wood was heard all over 
England. Wireless transmission had a lot to do with 
| 





it, but it was more than that (ee @ 


} 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 
| 

The L.S.Q. is not well treated by Londoners. It 
| has been allowed to range itself with such institutions 
as the Tate Gallery and Ken Wood, which one is 
|determined to visit but ‘not this time.’ It was 
| distressing to see AZolian Hall more empty than full 
|for the concert on September 22, especially when 
| one knew that less than half a mile away a large crowd 
| was watching a pianist. The programme and the 
| playing were admirable. First Beethoven's Op. 59, 
| No. 3, then a new Suite in the Old Style by H. Waldo 
| Warner, the viola player of the Quartet. This was 
| fresh and green music, growing from the ‘ old style ” 
|}as nature intended, and far different from the usual 
paper formations. The Sarabande was especially 
good. The third work was the great Quintet, Op. 163, 
|of Schubert, with Mr. Cedric Sharpe as extra ‘cello 
| It was well played—how well we only knew a week or 
|two later when the same work was attempted by a 
scratch crew of five first-class individual players, 
}untrained as an ensemble. M. 
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B.B.C. SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the season's opening 
Two of the items had been played | 


concert (October 5). 
at Leeds a week or so before—Schumann’s ‘ Rhenish ’ 
Symphony and the Fugue of Lord Berners. Beecham 
gave us his usual good brand of Delius playing in 
Brigg Fair’; Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ 
also found him at his best; but the outstanding 
success was probably the conductor’s Suite from 
Handel, arranged for the Russian Ballet performance 
of ‘ The gods go a-begging,’ and now heard for the 
first time in the concert-hall. The ballet may or may 
not be seen again ; its music will surely prove to be one 
of the most popular of réchauffés G. 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Chaliapin sang at the Albert Hall on October 14 
The great man was at his best. In song after song one 
could not, with the intensest scrutiny, detect a technical 
flaw, and it goes for granted that his personality cast 
a spell over the huge audience. Martini’s ‘ Plaisir 
d’Amour’ gave censure an opportunity. Chaliapin 
pulled the melody out of its natural shape in an in- 
defensible way. But the Russian songs were one and 
all marvellously sung. Chief in one’s memory lingers 
a scene from ‘ Prince Igor.’ 

Mr. Topliss Green sang at olian Hall on October 
17. He has a useful, vigorous, bass-baritone voice 
which was telling in rumbustious songs, but which 
lacked minor graces and subtlety 

Mr. Dale Smith sang an ambitious programme at 
#Zolian Hall. One carried away an impression of 
pleasant tone, good words, good manners, and in the 
main well-directed musical aims. But the _ seeker 
after fine shades, intensity, brilliance, or, indeed, any 
of the effects that spring from consummate breath 


| Miss Houghton was hardly that. 


Miss Hortense Houghton (Wigmore Hall) sang a 
curious but interesting batch of songs, mainly modern, 
and collected from many climes. It needed a com- 
manding singer to make them all sound well, and 
She was at the mercy 
of her songs. When a long, sustained line was asked 
for, the singer boxed up her tones, so that the voice 
sounded dull. kt warmed when she had an oppor- 
tunity for characterisation. Miss Houghton’s words 
could have been better. ‘ Yea or Nay’ sounded like 
‘ Yee or Nee.’ 

A few words will sum up Miss Nancy Dyer’s per- 
formances (Wigmore Hall). She owns a sympathetic, 
flexible, lightly-poised soprano voice. The cultivation 
of bigger and firmer tones is the next step. This need 
not involve any sacrifice of her present quality, but it 
will lead to a more dynamic enunciation (a particular 
necessity in such music as Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ Five 
Eyes’), and in general a more stimulating effect. 

Mr. Kennedy McKenna, who sang at A®olian Hall, 
was already known at the Old Vic In some ways 
mufti suited him better than motley. His light tenor 
fitted a programme which included several old Italian 
favourites and songs by Schubert and Brahms. Mr. 
McKenna’s soft singing was charming. He had fervour 
too 

Miss Linda Seymour (Wigmore Hall) sang ‘ La Mort 
de Didon,’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Les Troyens,’ a song by 
Malipiero, and ‘Have mercy, Lord,’ from the ‘ St. 
Matthew’ Passion. The singer’s best notes were her 
highest. These often had a fine ringing quality. 
Miss Seymour did not allow her tone to grow hard 
when attacking, and many shapely phrases must be 
set to her credit. Perhaps she will be well advised 
to take up her whole voice a tone or so, for her low 
notes, though often sung with the right laxity, sounded 


nothing control, would have been disappointed. (Breath | rather weak. Miss Seymour has real gifts 
ed up a control signifies more than the mere ability to last . ee 
appeal comfortably through a phrase.) The style was that of : 
id blood an easy-going elocutionist. Schubert’s ‘ Doppel- 
ngaging ganger ’ (unfortunately called ‘ Doppelgander ’ on the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ungs in programme) was beyond Mr. Smith’s present resources,| The L.S.O. season began on October 15 with a tame 
phony. but ‘ Hark! hark! the lark’ was tastefully sung, and | performance of a Handel Concerto Grosso. Nobody 
orothy Wolf’s ‘iAlles endet was entstehet,’ from the Michel-| minded, for we know our Beecham. There was Delius 
It is a angelo songs, was among Mr. Smith’s successes. to follow, and plenty of Mozart. 
rk, the Mr. David Hutcheson, a tenor who was heard at After Sir Thomas had given the ‘North Country 
5 deftly Wigmore Hall, was a good singer in the making, but | Sketches’ to a war-time audience they were untouched 
ff with inclined to be fussy. Often he seemed to be battling | until this revival, except for a rumoured performance 
eption, : with his music. The effect of a few charming moments |in Yorkshire. It seems queer that after as many as 
ee: | was more than once cancelled by efforts to score| two performances, or one, the only available orchestral 
tober 6, t interpretative points. The sustained phrase ‘ Und warum | parts should be full of wrong notes. Were all these 
ll over ich nun weine,’ in Schubert’s ‘Lachen und weinen,’ | wrong notes played in 1915, and in Yorkshire? This 
lo with was beautifully sung, but in Brahms’s ‘ Meine liebe ist | time they cost us the fourth sketch, entitled ‘ The 
XX. griin ’ the high notes were reckless. They were strident | March of Spring,’ for there had been time to patch up 
and quite out of keeping. Mr. Hutcheson did really | only the first three. But the first three were worth 
' well in Henschel’s ‘ Wie melodie aus reiner sphare.’ | coming a long way to hear. 
! Contradictions of tone and style disappeared. The| In numbers one and two, ‘ Autumn’ and ‘ Winter 
} song seemed to speak for itself. | Landscape,’ we get, elaborated and refined, Delius’s 
5 Mr. Frank Phillips (Wigmore Hall) gave us manly, | power of describing material things and their essence 
) unaffected singing. He is someone I would willingly |in terms of beautiful sound and thought. Here his 
rs. It | hear again. His low and middle notes were especially | canvas is smaller than those of Appalachia and Paris, 
utions ; good, resting as they did on a solid chest wall. The|and in concentrating his form he concentrates his 
one is | Programme was on the melancholy side. It began | invention, and achieves an intensity of diction that is 
t was with Bach’s ‘ Amore traditore’ and reached, by way | lacking in so much of his broader work. There is no 
in full of Schubert’s ‘Der Leiermann’ and Schumann’s|time for the Delian habit of wandering round the 
when ‘ Belshazzar,’ the four ‘Serious Songs’ of Brahms. | point. 
crowd Mr. Phillips did not attempt much variety of tone- The same is true of number three, ‘ The Dance,’ but 
d the colour. It was comfortable, solid singing. With| all the same the piece does not explain itself. What 
p. 59, such a good breath reserve he could easily have | is the charade that harries the life out of an innocent 
Waldo lightened his high notes, even to the extent of the|tunme? The persecution is a scene of splendour, but 
S was exclusive use of the ‘ mixed voice ’ above C or C sharp. | one wants to know the reason. If one merely wants 
style ” The inevitable tightening of breath, due to the singer’s to listen, then this piece, and the other two as well, 
usual carrying his chest tones too high, precluded easy | are sheer orchestral genius at its greatest. When Sir 
cially access to the natural resonances, and several promising | Thomas Beecham gives us the fourth sketch, as he 


163, climaxes were spoilt owing to the meagre quality of | promised to do, we hope he will also repeat the first 





cello the extreme high notes. Mr. Phillips’s breath capacity | three. 

ek or seems to be exceptional. It was a feat to sing the After this, the conductor, the orchestra, and a last- 

by a phrase ‘ So I returned and did consider all the oppres- |minute soloist, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, gave a pretty 

Lyers, sions done beneath the sun’ (in Brahms’s ‘ Biblical | impromptu performance of Mozart’s D major Violin 
Concerto. A Symphony in C major then told most of 





M. Songs ’) all in one breath. 
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us how little we kncw of Mozart who only the fashion 
know. This thirty-fourth Symphony contains one of 
the most perfect of slow movements and a finale that 
for spontaneity and jollity is unequalled anywhere. 
The music of the stormy hunt from ‘ The Trojans’ 
ended a good concert. 


Music in the Provinces 


Batu.—A new season of orchestral concerts at the 
Pump Room was opened in the presence of the Mayor 
and a number of Aldermen and Councillors. 
Hurst conducted a programme consisting of the Over- 
ture to ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ and lighter pieces. This is 
the 224th concert season at the Pump Room. Mr. 
Hurst intends to give as much prominence as he can 


to the music of British composers, and he would be | 


glad to hear of works that still await a hearing. 
Beprorp.—On October 1 the Bedford Music Club 


listened to a concert by the English Singers, who sang, | 


besides Elizabethan music, Purcell’s ‘Come unto 
these yellow sands ’ and ‘ Full fathom five.’ 
BIRMINGHAM.—The concert given by the City) 


Orchestra under Dr. Adrian Boult on October 4 was 
an example of what promises to be a particularly 
interesting series. The programme consisted 
Handel-Elgar Overture in D minor, Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto (played by Mr. Dushkin), Malipiero’s Suite 
* Cimarosiana,’ and Brahms’s first Symphony.——The 
first Sunday concert was given on October 7 by the 
City Police Band at the West-End Picture House under 
Mr. Walter O’Donnell, who conducted his ‘ Gaelic 
Fantasy.'———-Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Paul Beard, and 
Mr. Hock opened the Philharmonic Mid-day Concerts 
with a programme of Trios. -On October 1 the 
B.N.O.C. brought its new production of ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where it was acclaimed. 

BourNVILLE.—In the course of their west-country 
tour the German Singers came to Bournville on October 
8. After witnessing a Morris Dance by the Bournville 
Folk-Dancers they gave their secular programme, and 
afterwards produced their puppets, who in turn gave 
a Morris 

BRADFORD.—Mr. Keith Douglas opened a series of 
concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra on September 
30 by introducing Delius’s "Cello Concerto to the com- 
poser’s native town. Miss Beatrice Harrison was the 
soloist. Max Reger’s Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony were also 
in the programme. Mr. Douglas made the interesting 
announcement that the subscription list for these 
concerts has increased eight hundred per cent. since 
last season. Concerts are to be given every fortnight. 

Bristot.—The German Singers gave two recitals 
on October 2, a secular programme at the Folk House, 
and a sacred programme at the Cathedral. The 
latter included choral music by Johann Walther, 
Schiitz, Pretorius, and Bach, instrumental accom- 
paniments being played on strings, flutes, lute, and an 
old recorder.———Ireland’s Fantasy-Trio in A minor was 
played in the Little Theatre on October 6 by the 
Cardiff B.B.C. Trio. 

BurNLEY.—The winter season of the Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra opened on Sunday, October 7, 
under the direction of Mr. E. R. O’Malley. The 
Symphony was Tchaikovsky’s fourth. 

HARROGATE.—Mr. Cameron gave 
programme on September 13. A fortnight later he 
conducted Haydn's ‘Oxford’ Symphony, 
Williams's Folk-Song Suite, and a little-known Piano- 
forte Concerto in C minor by Mozart, played by Miss 
Marion Keighley Snowden. The intervening conce 


an all-Russian 


Mr. Jan | 


of the} 


Vaughan | 


Hastincs.—The annual Musical Festival will be held 
at the New Music Pavilion on November 21-24. The 
conductors will be Sir Landon Ronald, Mr. Basil 
Cameron, Sir Thomas Beecham, and Sir Henry Wood. 
Mr. Cameron’s regular winter season of concerts was 
due to open on October 27. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—The musical season opened on 
October 3 with a concert by the English Singers ——-On 
October 7 Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in two movements from Schubert's 
C major Symphony and the Symphonic Variations of 
Franck, with Mr. Harold Sykes as pianist. 


LANCASTER.—A Schubert Centenary recital was given 
at the Art Gallery on October 10 by Mr. Arnold 
Dowbiggin. A quartet of string players gave the 
| Andante from Op. 29. 

LIVERPOOL.—Mr. Sam Vickers, with the assistance 
of Miss Daisy Kennedy and four principals of the 
B.N.O.C., opened his twelfth season of orchestral 
concerts at Philharmonic Hall on October 6.——At 
|the first Philharmonic Concert Sir Hamilton Harty 
(in the absence of Mr. Albert Coates) conducted 
Schubert’s Symphony in C minor (the ‘ Tragic ’).———-At 
the Cathedral, on October 9, the German Singers sang 
Bach’s ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ in the course of a typical 
and interesting programme of sacred German choral 
music. Instrumental works, mostly Elizabethan, were 
| contributed by the Liverpool and Oxford Consort of 


| Viols. 


| MANCHESTER.—The syllabus of the municipal con- 
|certs at the Free Trade Hall announces ten concerts 
from October 29.to March 4. All the concerts take 
place on Monday evenings, except the children’s 
Christmas concert to be given by the Hallé Orchestra 
and Chcrus on the afternoon of December 21. The 
principal works in the programmes are: ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus’ (the Hallé Chorus and Orchestra, under 
Sir Hamilton Harty); ‘The Golden Legend’ (the 
Bolton Choral Union, under Sir Hamilton Harty) ; 
Glazounov’s Symphony in E flat; a Concerto for six 
drums and orchestra by Tausch, to be played by Mr. 
Willem Gezink ; ‘ The Song of Hiawatha’ (the Hallé 
Chorus and Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty) ; 
|}and six of Brahms’s ‘ Gipsy ’ Songs, specially orches- 
| trated by Eric Fogg. 
| Netson.—The Nelson Clef Club is holding ten 
Tuesday evening meetings from October 9 to March 12. 
The November programmes consist of the Blackpool 
Festival Competition Music on November 6 and a 
Schubert evening with the Nelson Glee and Madrigal 
| Society, under Mr. T. Hartley, on November 27. 
| Norwicu.—tThe largest audience of recent years 
assembled on October 6 for the first of the Municipal 
Concerts. Mr. Maddern Williams conducted Boyce’s 
Suite in E and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ The Bamboula’” ; 
the Chelsea Singers sang fifteen pieces; and Miss 
Irene Scharrer played three arrangements of Chorales 
by Bach and Ravel’s ‘ Ondine.’———The first Sunday 
| concert was given on October 7, with a light orchestral 
programme.——Quartets by Haydn (Op. 76, No. 5) and 
| Borodin (No. 1) were given by the Norfolk String 
Quartet on September 27.——St. Mary’s Choir and the 
| Norwich Chamber Orchestra joined forces on October 11 
in a performance of ‘ Semele’ under Mr. Cyril Pearce. 
PLyMouTH.—On September 29 the Plymouth Or- 
| pheus Society, with a choir of nearly three hundred 
voices, gave a concert performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ 
under Mr. David Parkes. 

PorTsMoUTH.—On September 30 the orchestra of 
the Royal Marines, under Lieut. R. P. O’Donnell, 
played German’s Theme and Six Diversions and a 








rt| Pianoforte Concerto in G minor by Norman Demuth. 








was conducted, in aid of the Imperial Opera League, | RocHDALE.—The programme given by Rochdale 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, whose programme included | Ladies’ Prize Choir under Madame M. H. Turner 
Mozart’s Symphony in C (No. 34), a Concerto Grosso | on October 2 included Bantock’s ‘ Elfin Music,’ Corder’s 
of Handel, and a Ballet Suite made by Sir Thomas out | ‘ Invocation,’ Mackenzie’s ‘ Rhyme of the Four Birds,’ 
of sundry pieces by Handel. }and Julius Harrison’s ‘ Cuckoo Flowers.’ 
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Swinpon.—Mr. Edgar P. Monk conducted 
Swindon Symphony Orchestra on October 7 in an 
unfamiliar Pianoforte Concerto by Haydn, played by 
Mr. Francis Hill, and in Balfe’s Overture ‘ Le Puits 
d’ Amour.’ 

YorK.—The annual concert of the York Male-Voice 
Choir was given, under Mr. J. L. Slater, on October 3. 
The programme included Schubert’s ‘ Victory’ and 
‘ The Wise Man’s Song,’ arranged by Dr. E. C. Bairstow, 
and Elgar’s ‘ The Herald.’ 


Music in Scotland 


gave 





EDINBURGH.—Miss Myra Hess pianoforte 
recitals at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
consisted of four items only—a set of Haydn Variations, 
a late Beethoven Sonata, Chopin’s Funeral March 
Sonata, and Schumann’s ‘Carnaval.’ Her playing 
showed a considerable development in breadth and 
vigour without losing any of its former notable qualities, 
and her performances made a very considerable 
impression. 

GiasGcow.—The Reid Symphony Orchestra gives 
eight concerts, from November 1 to March 14, under 
Prof. Tovey. 
C major Symphony which Joachim scored from the 
Grand Duo, John Powell’s ‘Negro Rhapsody’ for 
pianoforte and orchestra, Dvoradk’s second Symphony, 
Somervell’s ‘ Normandy ’ 
and orchestra, Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D, Schumann's 
Concerto for four horns, Delius’s Violoncello Concerto, 
Reger’s ‘Serenade’ (Op. 95), and Bruckner’s sixth 
Symphony. 
programmes at the tenth annual Chamber Music Week 
of seven concerts, promoted by the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir. Eighteen complete string quartets were 
performed, and a number of quartet movements. The 
players showed greater freedom and breadth of style 
than on any previous visit, and were received with 
increasing enthusiasm as the week proceeded. 





close of the series, it was announced that the Orpheus | 


Choir, having spent over £1,000 on these concerts in 
the course of ten years, and having other paths to 
explore, did not intend to continue any longer to 
promote the concerts, but proposed the formation of 
an independent Glasgow Chamber Music Society, and 
was prepared to contribute substantially to any 
Guarantee Fund which might be raised. The proposal 
had an excellent reception, and there are solid grounds 
for hoping that the projected Chamber Music Society 
may materialise Mr. Philip Halstead (pianoforte) 
and Miss Bessie Spence (violin), assisted by Mr. D. E. 
Nichols (viola) and Mr. John B. Dickson ('cello), gave 
a Brahms recital, comprising the C minor Trio, the 
D minor Violin Sonata, and the Pianoforte Quartet 
in A major. The recital was largely attended, and 
the audience showed no lack of appreciation.——The 
first of the Glasgow University annual series of organ 
recitals was given by Dr. Sydney Nicholson, who took 
occasion to make an appeal for his new School of 
English Church Music.—— Miss Héloise Russel- 
Fergusson gave a Hebridean song recital, and Miss 
Isobel Wright a pianoforte recital. 
lectured to the Glasgow Society of Organists on ‘ The 
more intimate Organ Works of Bach.’-——The Glasgow 


Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) gave a ‘ com-| 


mand’ performance at Balmoral Castle before The 


King and Queen, the Duke and Duchess of York, and | 


a large house party. The choir was in its best form. 
A programme of an hour’s duration was sung. There 
was considerable enthusiasm, and several extra pieces 
were given at the request of Their Majesties. At the 
close, Mr. and Mrs. Roberton and the President of 
the Choir, Mr. F. H. Bisset, were presented to Their 
Majesties, and subsequently, at The King’s personal 
request, all the members of the Choir were presented 
to the Royal party. The proceedings were marked 


throughout by a complete absence of any kind of| the ‘ Deborah e Jaele* on September 27. 
|the German public to become acquainted with a 


formality and an easy bonhomie. 


the 


Her programme | 


The programmes include the Schubert | 


Variations for pianoforte | 


The Léner String Quartet provided the | 


At the | 


—Sir Ivor Atkins | 


PertH.—Mr. W 
| pianoforte recital of standard works. 
Graves sang a number of songs. 


Fred Hartley (Dundee) gave a 
Miss Phyllis 
SEBASTIAN. 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The College concerts were resumed 
|}on October 11, when Prof. de Lloyd conducted the 
| Orchestral Union in Beethoven’s first Symphony and 
two works by Bach. The Choral Union is rehearsing 
Parts 3 and 4 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ and 
| hopes to take up Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ shortly. 
BanGor.—The University College Weekly concerts, 
which were instituted in 1920, are being continued 
|during the present session. This year’s series will 
| include six special concerts at which a number of im- 
|portant works, to be performed by distinguished 
|artists visiting the Bangor Musical Club, will receive 
|a preliminary performance. Amongst such works 
| may be mentioned the Elgar String Quartet, Mendels- 
|sohn’s Octet, the Fauré Violin Sonata, and Vaughan 
| Williams’s ‘Concerto Accademico.’ Other items of 
|interest promised at the weekly concerts are the 
|‘ Brandenburg ’ Concerto No. 3, Ferrari’s Serenade for 
|string orchestra, Holst’s Fugal Concerto, and the 
Seven Bagatelles for string quartet by McEwen.——Six 
| lecture-concerts for children will also be given at the 


| College during the session, and the Choral and Orchestral 
Society will combine in two concerts, the second of 
which will be devoted to Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
——The Director of Music, Mr. E. T. Davies, is delivering 
a course of eighteen open lectures on musical topics 
of general interest. 

CarRpDIFF.—The Museum concerts given by the 
National Orchestra of Wales, conducted by Mr. Maurice 
| Braithwaite, were attended by over four thousand 
| people during the first three weeks of the autumn 
season. The Wednesday mid-day concerts, which are 
| particularly planned for students, have included such 
items as Corelli's Concerto Grosso for two violins, 
| Borodin’s second Symphony, and Concertos by Handel 
for flutes, oboes, bassoons, strings, and clavier, as well 
as Mozart Symphonies. The Thursday and Saturday 
|Symphony and Popular concerts in the City Hall 
were resumed on October 4.——Mr. W. A. Richards, for 
many years accompanist of the Cardiff Musical and the 
| Cardiff Orchestral Societies, died suddenly on 
| September 22 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
PIZZETTI'S ‘ DEBORAH E JAELE 
Of all the Italian composers Casella is the most 
active propagandist for his own cause, Pizzetti the 
least known to the German public. It is easy to 
|understand why Pizzetti’s opera ‘ Deborah e Jaele,’ 
first performed about five years ago at La Scala, Milan, 
|has not found its way into other European countries 
It is too serious a work, as is proved by the title itself. 
People are afraid of sacred matters in opera. They 
want tobeentertained. The principle of Pizzetti’s work, 
quite contrary to that of Casella, Malipiero, and 
Respighi, is sincerity. Operatic effect is not important 
lfor him. Effect will come, he thinks, from the heart 
| of his dramatic poem. He speaks to the opera-goer 
|as a poet and asa priest. In spite of this, he has seen 
|his work not only conducted by Toscanini, but per- 
| formed with theatrical effect. 
| Werner Wolff, Kapellmeister at the Hamburg 
| Stadttheater, who has a certain predilection for 


Italian opera, gave the first German performance of 
He wanted 


’ AT HAMBURG 
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composer whose seriousness, he thought, would be ITALY 
welcome to the particularly serious people of this town. 

MILAN 


In this respect he was not disappointed, though, of 
course, the lack of operatic entertainment made itself 
felt here also. The drama proved very impressive, 
whereas the music seemed rather pale. Its purity of 
style cannot be denied. It goes counter to all that 
is called modernity. The score, in its beautiful sim- 
plicity, was performed as effectively as possible under the 
excellent conductor ; among the singers Emmy Land, 
who sang as Jaele, gave her part more adequately 
than Sabine Kalter, who was Deborah. On the whole, 
it was a personal success for Pizzetti, who attended 
the performance. 

HELEN ’ AT BERLIN 


“THE EGYPTIAN 


The Berlin Staatsoper ‘could not, of course, dispense 
with Richard Strauss’s last opera, in spite of the very 
cool reception it had received. Since all his works, 
except the ballet ‘ Whipped Cream,’ are in the Berlin 
repertory, ‘ The Egyptian Helen’ had to be added to 
them. But with all the respect due to the composer, 
it must be said that the impression it left on the hearer 
was even less favourable here than at Dresden. 
public 
libretto, which, 
be contested, sinned against the theatre. Although 
most people already knew what happened, or rather 


The | 
of the premiéve was no doubt bored by the| 
while its literary standard could not | 


did not happen, between Menelaus and Helen, this | 


did not help to elucidate the events of the opera. Nor 
was Richard Strauss’s music strong enough to overcome 
Hofmannsthal’s shortcomings It does not seem 


notices 
it has changed for the worse, for it must be added that 
not even the greatest admiration for Strauss as the 
most interesting musical figure at the beginning of 
the 20th century could counteract the boredom caused 
by this work. The public remained unexpectedly cool. 
Leo Blech, conductor of the first Berlin performance, 
put more emphasis upon the _  pseudo-lyricism 
of Act [. In this he followed the advice of the 
composer, who, with a remarkable lack of self-criticism, 
attaches particular value to some phrases which, to those 
familiar with his anterior works, appear to be devoid 
of substance. Maria Miiller sang the part of Helen 


As the re-awakening of music after its summer 
sleep, the Siena Festival claims first attention. 
There we had the great pleasure of meeting many 
English musicians and critics, including Mr. Hubert 
Foss, who covered the event for this paper. It was a 
matter of surprise that the North took so little interest 
in the Festival, but of the many maestri I have met 
and spoken with since, the majority have displayed but 
the slightest interest. As far as the press was con- 
cerned, the event was dismissed with a cursory notice 
Just now Italy is undergoing a change. One can feel 
undercurrents that tend towards a retraction of fifty 
years. A few years ago, unless a programme contained 
something novel or an unknown composer’s name, 
public interest was at bedrock. But apparently over- 
doses of modernism are as dangerous as a glut of 
fresh fruit to a child. The desire for more dies. To-day 
this phase is passing, and both public and critics are 
demanding more serious music: I would almost say 
more religious. Not of the _ religious-according-to- 
programme type, but of the sort that Bach wrote— 
a fine augury indeed. It must be admitted that Italy 
does not get light fare, and attempts to produce 
this form are nothing short of futile. A_ single 
visit to a variety show will convince one of that. 
Nothing more atrocious either in conception or per- 
formance could possibly be imagined. And this side 
by side with the fact that to-day, unless a symphonic 


| programme is simply weighted down by heavy names, 
necessary to me to discuss a work which has been the | 
subject of a rather long article in one of my last} 


The situation remains unchanged, or rather | 


no one goes. 

At the Dal Verme Theatre there has been the 
customary autumnal season, ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Norma,’ ‘ La 
Tosca,’ ‘ Traviata,’ ‘ Werther,’ and ‘ Turandot’ being 
the operas performed. The season has not been too 
successful either commercially or artistically. There 
have been the usual complaints, not unjustified, of 
the power of the dollar when it comes to buying jobs 


|for singers and keeping serious artists out of work. 


very nobly, Maria Rajdl was a charming Aithra, but | 


Rudolf Laubenthal, a tenor much praised in the 
Metropolitan Opera, was a complete failure in every 
respect. Friedrich Schorr, as the African 
The words of Hofmannsthal’s libretto remained 
unintelligible. The bad pronunciation of his verses 
was like a vengeance of the singers upon the librettist. 


AN ORCHESTRA WITHOUT A CONDUCTOR 


[he Leipsic Symphony Orchestra, apparently en- 
couraged by the example of the Moscow Persimfans 
Orchestra, has abolished conductorship, making up its 
mind to form a real republican ensemble. It was 
heard at Berlin for the first time in the Volksbihne, 
where collective art finds its home. The men of the 
orchestra played a Beethoven programme, and gave a 


prince | 
Althair, distinguished himself by his powerful voice. | 


It is said that a-certain member of the cast this vear 
paid the sum of thirty thousand liras for the privilege 
of singing the title-réles of several operas. This 
practice is so common nowadays that no one expects 
to hear a serious performance. 

The first of the Symphony concerts organized by the 
Ente Concerti Orchestrali of La Scala took place the 
second week in October. Prior to the opening of the 
Opera there are to be three of these concerts, and up to 
the time of writing there have been two. Toscanini 
is the conductor, and the selection of his programmes 
bears out what I mentioned above regarding the 
desire for spirituality. The first evening he gave us 
Mozart’s Symphony in D. The arrangement of the 


| programme was chronological, and in their just order 


more or less exact interpretation of some of the world’s | 


best-known music. 
not a single trace of a leader giving signs could be 
noticed. The men of the orchestra were, of course, 
sitting so that they could see each other. It would, 
however, be too much to say that the absence of the 
conductor did not make itself felt. Though the 
performance was exact, it had no personal character. 
If the orchestra had been first-rate, it would have 
given better ground for critical comparisons. 


This was the more astonishing as | 


| Franck’s ‘ Redemption.’ 


But it} 


was proved that, in certain cases, an orchestra con- | 
sisting of men conscious of their artistic responsibility | 


may do without a conductor. 

known, it would teach a little modesty to certain 

conductors, if the public would only permit the lesson. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN. 


If this were generally | 


were included, other than the Mozart, the second Suite 
from Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ the Overture to 
Paer’s opera ‘ Sargino,’ Pizzetti’s ‘Tre Canzone,’ for 
soprano and string quartet, and Busoni’s ‘ Berceuse 
Elegiaca.’ Ravel and Mozart, if one may use their 
names so, were the favourites, and enjoyable also were 
the three Pizzetti songs. Mercédés Llopart was the 
singer, but did the works less than justice. These 
songs require a treatment quite beyond the powers 
of the average Italian operatic soprano. 


The second concert consisted of a Sonata of 1610 by 
Monteverdi, Bach’s forty-sixth Cantata, Zoltan 
Kodaly’s Hungarian Psalm, and the Intermezzo from 
Strong meat. The Monteverdi 
was originally composed for eight instruments, and in 
its present form is a transcription by Molinari. The 
liturgical theme ‘ Sancta Maria’ really forms the base 
of the work. The Bach was particularly good hearing, 
though much was left to be desired of the choir and 
soloists. There are no singers at Milan who can do 
Bach as he should be done. Undoubtedly the success 
of the evening was the Kodaly. It is composed to a 
16th-century Hungarian version of the 55th Psalm of 
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David. This work is of the most absolute Hungar- 
ianism, and notwithstanding the Biblical quality this | 
characteristic was most evident. Kodaly is, judging 
bv this work, one of the strongest writers extant, and | 
able 
unpromising material at his disposal. The Hungarian 
Psalm unites a dramatic strength with religious 
plaintiveness. A solo tenor part was sustained by 
Granda, the possessor of a fine fresh voice 


CHARLES D’IF. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

EGBERT Foster Horner, in London, on October 10 
He was born on February 11, 1864. 
Frederick Bridge, he became organist of St. Alphege, 
Southwark, in 1884, afterwards holding posts at 
St. Barnabas, Tunbridge Wells, and St. John’s, West- 
minster. Graduating Mus. Bac. at Durham in 1895, 
he obtained his Doctor’s degree five years later. For 
many years he was a prominent figure in the musico- 
educational world, being Dean of the Faculty of Music | 
at London University, Examiner for Musical Degrees 


at London, Durham, and Birmingham Universities, 
visiting Examiner at the Birmingham and Midland 


Institute, 
of Organists, &c. 
to the Union of Graduates in Music. 


For some years he was hon. secretary 
By his death 


to revivify and raise to the heights of art the | 


A pupil of Sir | 


Member of the Council of the Royal College | 


| Altredo Casella, and the second (800) between H. 
| Waldo Warner and Carlo Jachino (Italy). Over six 
| hundred competitors submitted works. This is Mr. 
Warner’s second success in American contests of the 
kind ; a few years ago he won a prize of {200 for a 
Pianoforte Trio in the Coolidge Competition. 

The League of Arts Saturday concerts during 
| November will consist of recitals by Sybil Eaton 
(3rd), the Westminster String Quartet (10th), and 
Joan Elwes and Virginia McLean (17th). On the 
24th the League Choir will sing Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
| conducted* by Geoffrey Shaw. The concerts take 
place at the Victoria and Albert Museum at 3. 
Admission is free, but you are asked to buy a sixpenny 
programme for the good of the cause. 


| The Amsterdam Society for the Promotion of Music 
lis celebrating its Centenary by offering a prize of 

2,500 guilders (about £200) for a choral and orchestral 
| work, with or without soloists. The competition is 
open to composers of every nationality. Entries close 
on Marci? 1, 1929. Full particulars from the General 
| Secretary, Society for the Promotion of Music, 33, Nic. 
| Maesstraat, Amsterdam. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH 
|Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED 


Trinity College of Music suffers a heavy loss, as he was | 


not only Director of Studies there, but also Professor of 


harmony and counterpoint. 

EDMUND WHoMESsS, at Bexley Heath, on September 
11, aged seventy-six. He was founder and principal 
of the firm of Whomes, Ltd., pianoforte manufacturers | 
and music sellers. An excellent musician, he held 
posts as organist and choirmaster at Christ Church, 
Bexley Heath, St. John’s, Woolwich, and St. Mary | 
Cray Parish Church. For several years he conducted | 
the Bexley Heath Orchestral Society and the Royal | 
Arsenal Choral Society, 


prominent figure in all kinds of local musical and | 
dramatic activities. | 
Sir GEORGE Power, at Kensington, on October 17, 


in his eighty-second year. 
and Trinity College, Dublin, 
singing in Italy under Lamperti and other masters 
He made his debut at the Opera House at Malta early 
in the eighteen-seventies. In England he 
success as a regular and prominent member of the 
cast in the early operas of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
series. Subsequently he became a well-known teacher | 
of singing. 

EDGAR BarRRATT, at Glasgow, a well-known pianist, 
accompanist, and teacher, and composer 
popular salon pieces. 


Miscellaneous 


We have received the annual Reports of those two | 
excellent organizations, the South Place Sunday 
Popular Concerts and the Sunday Evening Concert 
Society. 
habitation, but is as busy and successful as ever 
City of London School, where it is ‘at home’ 
Sundays at 6.30. This season—the 
began on October 7 with the 1,03Ist concert. 
Sunday Evening Concert Society is a mere infant in 
comparison, being only eight years old, but it is a lusty 
one. Last season it gave a hundred and one concerts, 
and it renews activities with a modest balance in hand, 
and an excellent prospectus. The concerts take 7 
at the Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W., 
on Sundays at 6.30. 


on 


The chamber music competition for prizes amounting | 
to £2,000, organized by the Musical Fund Society of | 
prize | 


Philadelphia, resulted as follows: The first 
(£1,200) has been shared between Béla Bart6k and | 


and over a long period was a| 


Educated at Cheltenham | 
he proceeded to study | 


achieved | 


of several | 
| 


The former is at present without a settled | 
at the | 


forty-third— | 
The | 


AINTON, EDGAR L.—‘‘ And I saw a new heaven.” 
| (Anthem.) (No. 1155, Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
AYNON, ARTHUR.—"* l P hill down dale.” (Ten 

short o for peanatecte. 2s. 
* Be md ite, omnia Opera,” in C. 


| Boa ~ i 
or JOHANNES.—‘* O 
(Motet), Op. 74, No. 2. 
Anthems.) 4d. 


“SLASSICAL 


heavens” 
Octavo 


the 
1160, 


rend 


(No. 


SONGS, Vol. 5. Twenty-five Songs by 


Various Composers. 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
(For contents see page 1050.) 
OB, J.- On this the Christmas morn.” (Carol- 
J Anthem.) (No. 1029, Zhe Musical Times.) 34d. 
ANG, C. S.—‘‘ Remember, O thou man.” (Carol- 
. Anthem.) (No. 1158, Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
N OVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 
No. 439. ‘* His Dwelling.” 
GEORGE RATHBONE 14d. 
440. ‘‘Magi! see the star o’erhead.” 
GEORGE RATHBONE 14d. 
4414. ‘*The Seven Joys of Mary.” 
C. S. LANG ; 14d. 
JICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, W. A.—** Quare tristis es, 
anima mea?” (‘*Wherefore sorrowful, O my 
| spirit.”’) a for S.S.A.T.B. 6d. 
* ALT, C. A.—‘‘O Lord my God!” (Unaccompanied 
| be le with Organ Inte rludes.) 2d. 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 437, contains the 
following music in both notations. ‘‘ The Jackdaw.” 


~ 
|(Unison Song.) F. W. Wadely. 2d. 


~*~CHOOL SONG SERIES.—Published in two forms. 

A. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
| with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 8. Voice Parts 
only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 4. BD. 


No. 1523. ‘* Fox-cubs, beware.” (Junior 
Unison Song.) German Folk- 
Song 24. — 
1526. ‘* A Christmas Song.” (Unison 
Song.) GeorGE RATHBONE 2d. — 
Book 332. Progressive Sight-Tests. A com 
plete course for school classes. 
(Unison.) Staff Notation 6. — 
333. Ditto — ditto Tonic Sol-fa — 6d. 
334 Ditto ditto (Two- and 
Three-part.) Staff Notation 6d. — 
335. Ditto ditto Tonic Sol-fa 6d. 
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j 
DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. \ ACKINNON, HUGH A.—‘This endries night | 
*CHUBERT, FRANZ.—** The Lord is my Shepherd.” 4 saw a sight.”” (Carol for Mixed Voices.) (No. 960, 

S (Arranged as a two-part song.) (No. 244, Two-Part | § *hurch Music Review. ) 12 cents (6d.). 
4d. \ ATTHEWS, J. S.—‘* Ye Pious Folk.” (Carol for 
| a Mixed Voices. ) (Nc oO. 981, Church Music Review, } 

cents (6d.). 
QEELE, D. — Marche Burlesque for the Organ, 
(No. 432. St. Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 





Songs. ) 
*TEWART, C. HYLTON.—Five Short and Easy 
. Pieces founded on Hymn-tunes. (No. 115, Original | 1 


Compositions for the Organ.) (New Series.) 2s. | 











*WANTON, F. C. J.—‘‘ Hail! gladdening Light.” 
S (Evening Hymn.) 2d. — Marche Fantastique for the Organ. (No. 437, St. 
"T°HIMAN, ERIC H.—‘‘O Father, Who didst all | Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 

| things make.” (Unaccompanied Anthem for | YRISKE, J. M.—‘‘Whereso’er thou walkest.’ 


Evensong.) (No. 1156, Octavo Anthems.) 3d, Anthem with Baritone Solo. (No. 975, Church 








—— ‘* Earth does not hold.” (Anthem for Armistice Day.) | Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
(No. 256, Short Anthems.) 3d. |. a. ae W. H.—Te Deum Laudamus in D, 
—— ‘*Come, Lord, and rule.” (Hymn for Armistice Day. ) (No. 956, Church Music Review.) 20 cents (10d.). | 
(No. 1153, Parish Choir Book.) 2d. Tagg W. R.—‘‘Come, faithful people.” (Palm | 
“T°“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: Sunday Carol.) (No. 976, Church Music Review.) | 
| 15 cents (8d.). 
No. 2566. ‘‘O what a lovely magic hath been —— ‘Into the woods my Master went.” Anthem for 
here.” (Four-part song.) S.S.A.A. (No. 969, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 3d.|——— “Into the woods my Master went.” Anthem for 
2567. ‘‘In silent night.” (German Folk- -B.B. (No. 974, ¢ -hurch Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
Song), arranged by JOHANNES W. ARD, F. E.—‘‘ He that maketh peace.” Anthem 
BRAHMS. (Re - arranged for for S.A.T.B. (No. 978, Church Music Review.) 
r.T.B.B. ) 2d. | 15 cents (8d.). 
2568. ‘*O Strength and Stay.” (Anthem.) | Cha ~ Worship the King.” Carol-Anthem. (No. 940, 
Eric H. THIMAN 2d. | Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
2569. ‘*Let all the world in every corner Ww eae. W. Y.—‘“‘ Hark, the glad sound!” Anthem ( 
sing.” (Anthem.) Er HH. for Advent with Alto Solo. (No. 977, Church 
THIMAN . .  $d,| Music Review. 12 cents (6d.). 
Ww LY, F. W.—‘‘O God of Wisdom.” (Full NK JILLIAMS, D. Mc. K.—Holy Communion Service in 
; Anthem for Civic Service or General use.) (No. A flat. (No. 986, Church Music Review.) 


1157, Octavo Anthems.) 44d. Wes 6d. ). 

\V TJORTH, A.—Two Vesper Hymns. “The day | W. (arranged by).—‘*‘ Jesu, Word of God 
hath passed away ” and ** Evening shadows gather.” | YV incarnate.” (Old Italian Chorale.) (No. 948 

3d. | Church Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 

| 


PUBLISHED FOR I 
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NDREWS, M.—“‘ Abide with me.” (Hymn-Anthem.) | _ are Pace. 
(No. 966, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). | Schube tt and Melodic Design. By Rutland Boughton ... w+ 977 | 

‘First N ll. The.” (C 1-Anthe N 959. | The Middle-Classical Schubert. By Eric Blom nee -- 980 
rst i owe ’ ne. rol-Anthem.) (No. 959, | Imitation and Suggestion.—I. By W.S Drew . 983 | 

Cc Chure h Music Review.) 20 cents (10d.). | The Crisis in the Teaching of Theory. By L eonid ‘Sabanee v... 985 

7 ** Strife is o’er, The.” (Hymn-Anthem.) (No. 962, | The Pianoforte Duets of Schubert. By I G Porter ww. 989 

. ow . > ’ | Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi - gg 
Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). | Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ oe go2 | 

SHTON, J. N.—‘‘O little town of Bethlehem.’’| Wireless Notes. By ‘ Ariel ates sie one ae 994 

i Three-Part Song for Women’s Voices and Organ. | 4 mang sr sg >» Notes... _ co com wee ate wee IS 

, 067 . : > “pes - | ew USIC see eee eee ose oo eee oe 9D 

(No. 67, ¢ hurch Music Re view.) 12 cents (6d.). The Musician's Bookshelf... s,s usu. cue, —(inee—t«étnww:« BOO 
ACH, J. S.—** Benediction. Response for Mixed | Occasional Notes . se , “ ‘its wee eee 1006 J 
Voices (arranged by Philip Gordon). (No. 943, | ——, teeta —~ ——— ee : 

° > tions for 192 mt S ‘ 3 rnest 
( hurch Music Revie w.) 10 cents (6d.). are Neg _ , possesses — a vase 1008 
| EETHOVEN.—‘‘ Let the words of my mouth. An American University Summer Session By W. G. 

Short Anthem with Tenor or Soprano Solo (arranged | 4, wa : : 7" on we 1018 
by F. E. Ward). (No. 968, Church Music Review.) } anne rte’ a ; Sg soa 

10 cents (6d, ). The School of English Church Music : wes 102T 

7%ALEY. MM H. ‘“In the end of the Sabbath.” | 4. F- Hesse and his Organ Music. By Stanley Li ucas 1022 
‘ . . } Church and Organ Music ove : ene ess 102 
. . } ' I ‘ : 

. Anthem for Easter with Soprano Solo. (No. 958, Royal College of Organists 1023 & 
Church Music Review.) 15 cents (8d.). | The Leeds Festival wo ; 1024 & 
| E COSTER, P. D.—*‘ Benedicite.” (Shortened form.) pe mee — = Rollof Honour. By Charles W. Pearce 1025 § 

. , , tters to the Editor eee ess 1020 
; : ono | o set on en , , 

J For Solo Quartet, Chorus, and Organ. (No. 982, The Amateurs’ Exchange anne : 
Church Music Review.) 25 cents (1s.). | Sharps and Flats ... 1031 @ 
—— “How sweet the Name.” Anthem for Solo Quartet | awe ~~ of Music... 1031 & 

. . 7 aaa | Royal College of Music 1032 
and Chorus. (No. 950, Church Music Review.) | Trinity College of Music 7032 ; 
25 cents (1s. ). | University of Durham 1032 § 
k LY, C.—*‘ Jubilate Deo.” (No. 984, Church Music po nnele ason : Orche stral and Choral Society Programmes 1033 i 

Review.) 12 cents (6d.) | Competition Festival Recor¢ wes on «++ 1034 

—- . - “ — P London Concerts ... ove 1934 
—— Te Deum Laudamus in C. (No, 979, Church | Music in the Provinces 1036 
Music Review.) 20 cents (10d.). | Music in Scotland ... 1037 
= . , 9 4 27 
MER > “ , as Musicin Wales. 1037 

}: TERY, D. R. Holy, Holy, Holy. Anthem for | Musical Notes from Abroad 1037 
« Mixed Voices. (No. 980, Church Music Review.) | Obituary ; eae ie 1039 
20 cents (10d. ). Miscellaneous 1039 


EWELL, L.—*‘ Bugles of Dreamland, The.” (s.s. A.A.) —— 
(No. 369, Church Music Review.) 20 cents (10d.). , : MUSIC. 
On this, the Christmas Morn.’ Carol-Anthem. By J. Job 1009 


- 
kK ORESTCHENKO.—Scherzo for the ¢ yrgan (arranged TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this number: 
by E. A. Kraft), (No. 424, St. Cecilia Series.)| ° Remember, O thou man.’ Carol-Anthem. By C. S. Lang. 


75 cents (3s, ). ; : * Earth does not hold.’ Unison Anthem for Armistice Day. By 
UCKE, K. E.—Allegretto for the Organ. (No. 455, Eric H. Thiman 

St. Cecilia Series.) 75 ce 3s. ). | > r . : , ‘Ep / 2 

ie an a) FOOTED | }2EQUIRED A GOOD VIOLA PLAYER (Lady 

—— Meditation for the Organ. (No. 456, St. Cecilia | . aprte 

preferred) for a first-class amateur quartet meeting in North 


Series.) 75 cents (3s.). London. Particulars to 225, Holly Lodge Mansions, Highgate, N.6. 








